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THE IRON WORKS OF COALBROOKDALE. 


CoALBROOKDALE is situated on the upper course 
of the Severn, in the county of Shropshire, and is 
connected with a range of hills, among which the 
peak of the Wrekin is remarkably prominent and 
conspicuous. The natural scenery of the dale is 
beautiful rather than romantic: the rocks by 
which it is enclosed are limestone, and, as is in- 
variably the case -" such ere mag there are 
no sharp peaks or abrupt precipices in the range ; 
the hills rise in males curves and the various 
prominences which project into the dale are all 
racefully rounded, many of them seeming as if 
arth’s line of beauty had been traced in their 
outline by artistic agency. The gorge at the 
entrance of the dale has not the striking eur 
of most valleys of the same depth; there is rather 
a luxurious softness in its aspect, which is main- 
tained throughout by a succession of richly wooded 
knolls, constantly breaking the line of the glen, 
and presenting what we may call cabinet pictures 


of scenery, rather than any one d panoramic 
view. The descent of the valley affords mach 
finer views than the ascent, particularly where the 


dale opens and abruptly terminates at a winding 
of the Severn, and commands an extensive view 
of the course of the river. When the shades of 
twilight begin to deepen, the flames of the forges 
in the upper part of the dale present a most 
singular effect; there is such a striking contrast 
between those glowing fires and the tranquil soft- 
ness of the surrounding scenery as to render the 
contrast perfectly startling. At the first glance, 
one is almost tempted to exclaim with Byron— 
“ Strange, that where Nature loved to trace, 

As if for gods, a dwelling place, 

There man, enamoured of distress, 

Should mar it into wilderness.” 
But this is one of the cases in which statistical 


science is directly at variance with — nee: 
othed 


These f , instead 
destroying, have been the agents which 

the hills with beauty, and blessed the fields with 
fertility. They have wrenched treasures from the 
depths of earth to spread loveliness on its sur- 
face, and iculture has flourished around be- 
cause manufacture was active in the centre. 

Few situations could be more favourable for the 
establishment of iron works than Coalbrookdale. 
The ironstone is interstratified with the coal, and 
the limestone is an admirable flux for the reduction 
of the metal. The stream that winds through the 
dale affords an abundant supply of cheap water- 
power, and the rounded irr ities we have 
mentioned offer facilities for the construction of 
reservoirs, too obvious to escape notice even in an 
unmechanical age. We know not by whom these 
the putpoumy of Saupe — 

of man ure, but we find 
= —— I. the works of Coalbrookdale 
on of Wolff, decided 
who lived at Madeley, chent esas penn 
When Charles II. fled from Worcester field. 
“ A hunted wanderer on the wild,” 
he obtained shelter at Madeley at the Wolffs; 


after the Restoration he exhibited the cheap 
the 


titude of in 
family, by creasing the armorial bearings 


the addition to their hereditary crest of 


the wolf, a crown resting on the wolf’s paw. 





It would have been a whimsical coincidence if 
this family had anticipated Der Freischutz yy 
giving Coalbrookdale the name of ‘The Wol 

len,” for the next occupant commenced the 
cas of balls. It is also curious to find that 
the Wolf was succeeded by a Fox. In the reign of 
Queen Anne and the two first Georges, the gre- 
nadiers a carried, in their pouches, the gre- 
nades from which they derive their name; and 
the chief manufacture of these warlike implements, 
and of cannon balls, was conducted by Mr. Fox, in 
Coalbrookdale. Peter the Great, who believed 
that grenades would be valuable aids to his enter- 
prises in Southern Russia, induced Mr. Fox to 
emigrate. He never returned; and no tidings of 
him were ever received by his wife and family. 

In the year 1707, Mr. Darby, an enterprising 
manufacturer of Bristol, took a lease of the iron- 
works in Coalbrookdale, then confined to a single 
furnace and foundry. Some years previously he 
had visited Holland, which then almost exclu- 
sively vo oe Europe with cooking utensils, and 
the metallic wares used in kitchens. He engaged 
some Dutch brass-founders to return with him to 
the brass-works he had established at Baptist 
Mills, near Bristol, and with their aid he began to 

the experiment of casting iron vessels in 
moulds of sand. From some of the minute errors 
incident to experiments, the first efforts failed; 
but fortunately a young shepherd boy from Wales, 
who had come to Bristo! with the trifling earnings 
he had saved, for the purpose of learning some 
trade, witnessed the failure of the experiment, and 
thought that he could devise a remedy. Mr. 
Darby encouraged him to the trial, and it perfectly 
succeeded. The lad refused many advantageous 
offers to reveal the secret; he accompani 4 
Darby to the dale; a patent was obtained, and 
the manufacture of kitchen utensils commenced 
on a very large scale. But for many years the ut- 
most precaution was taken to keep the process 
a secret, and even the keyholes were stopped 
whenever a a to be made. 

In 1717 Mr. Darby died, leaving his son only six 
years of age; the boy grew up amid many difficul- 
ties and perplexities, which severely his 
powers and his perseverance, but which gave him 
a course of discipline and mental training of the 
utmost value in future life. Having obtained 
possession of the iron-works, he greatly extended 
and improved them—he laid down the first rail- 
road for coal waggons ever known in England, 
and, having proved its efficacy, he connected by 
rail the furnaces at the top of the dale with the 
foundry in the centre, and continued the line to 
the stores and wharf on the Severn, whence the 
products of Coalbrookdale still continue to be 
sent down the river in lighters, for export to their 
several places of destination. 

The first experiment in testing the of 
iron for bridge uiitiog, wee made by Mr. Darby’s 
eldest son, assisted by Mr. Wilkinson ; and the first 
iron bridge ever erected in England was built in 
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1779, under his direction, over the Severn, below 

Madeley. So well chosen was the position that a 

populous and thriving market-town sprung up in 

ati wong pda ee e name of 
The prod. 


— Gak tate oe briefly noticed. 

art ma n ° 
The chief, of course, is bar iron,” of every variety 
of guage, of which a vast quantity is always kept 


in store. h in importance, we may rank the 
agricultural implements, on which much attention 
has been bestowed. 


The hollow ware which first conferred celebrity 
on Coalbrookdale is still produced in very large 
quantities. In addition to culinary — brew- 

umns, 


ing vessels, sugar- &c., there are 
eeu and pipes of every kind, and among them 
we were interested in obse the casting of 


pipes for the atmospheric railway, though we can- 
——— pow we anxious doubts of the suc- 
cess of this very ingenious but rather costly ex 
riment. We were also glad to see some bridge 
castings, and it was curious to find on 
ee —* mere = bag dra made —2 
rst iron b t the original inventor e 
little to be waded by his successors. 

It is not more than twelve years sinee orna- 
mental castings were first attempted in Coalbrook- 
dale. Iron had been rejected 3. the reach of 
ornament on high authority, and declared incapable 
of appearing within the reach of plastic art, even 
by ir Francis Chan After having examined 
the mechanical difficulties to be overcome in 
ma a perfect cast, we are not pares at the 
incredulity of the eminent sculptor. The moulds 
must be made of a kind of having sufficient 
tenacity to retain the most delicate lines, and at 
the same time a texture sufficiently loose to t 
the escape of the gases very freely given out by the — 
molten metal when po into the mould. Now 
these are conditions not very easy of t, 
and when the first iron castin 
a the a. ein mening used too te 
sand, in cases out of ten, —* 
surface from the small air-bubhies or 
texture of the sand afforded no, escape. 
such an accident occur with a softer metal, suc 
brass or bronze, any defect in the cast 
medied by the chaser ; but the spent 8 will 
not touch iron; the cast once —no 
— ⏑ 
turbance of the can 
iron-casting is, therefore, a more wondrous idee 
of art than a cast of brass or bronze, | 
poy NE gh my yh ign oy" 

e " e is more pro- 
cess, and there are no earthly means of changing 
the result, But under all these disadyantages . 


the t has produced cast- 
ings of fron which challenge competition with the | 
most pe: 


Iron gates are easily susceptible of ornament, 
and, i there chou 06-8 ganemi demand tet 
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beauty of design and execution in these articles, 

it would soon be found that elegance is attain- 

able at as cheap a rate as — We confidently 

hope that the —y | of Coalbrookdale will be 

induced to attempt the 

ates; it would be an everlasting honour to the 
t patron of English art who gives them a com- 


portals would onl attainable by the few, we 
take a casting of, an iron railing round a tomb 
(page 219), which, with very slight alteration, would 
serve as a model for a very graceful pair of gates, 
at a price within the reach of the many. ; 
Simple as is the design, it has the great merit of 
making the subsidiary curves harmonize with the 
main design, avoiding at the same time the stiffness 


casting of the Ghiberti | signer of an open stove or 


mission for the p . But as such expensive | decorative artist. 


and hardness of absolute conformity. But this is | 


one of the instances in which an engraving fails to 
convey an adequate notion of the original; the 
effect of the raised work and the proportion of 
solidity to _— of pattern is quite lost. In 
this respect the bronze gates of the triumphal arch 
in Piccadilly are singularly defective; they are too 
heavy and too massive for the ornamental design, 
#0 as to produce the same disproportion as if the 
features of an Apollo had been given to the figure 
of a Hercules. On the other hand, the gates 
of “La Madeleine,” have a slight tendency to the 
contrary defect, for the relievos are a little too 
massive for the light elegance of the rest of the 
structure. We have often noticed how much 
design is neglected in the iron-work of English 
ates and doors, while the examples of France, 
Be jum, and Germany show that they could 
easily and cheaply be brought within the range 
of decoration. ven the provincial and petty 
town of Boulogne-sur-Mer contains ve 
specimens of gate-work, and some which we deem 


superior to those on the premises of Day & Martin | 


in Holborn, which are, perhaps the best in London. 
During our visit to Coalbrookdale we were glad to 
see several new models of gate-work in active pre- 
tion. We should suggest that some very good 
ints for the decoration of such massive articles 
ight be derived from the Alhambra, for the Arab 
Moorish artists unquestionably took the lead in 
giving airiness and lightness of structure to what 
ene the most heavy and untractable mate- 
rials. 


beautiful | 


The fire-stove apparatus is probably the portion | 
| in which all these disadvantages are fairly confessed. 


of domestic furniture which has recently received 
the largest share of artistic improvement. Those 
prepared at this establishment have the great 


merit of uniting great economy of heat with ex- | 


cellence of design. Considerable skill is displayed 
in the management of the radiating hearth-plate, 


which is a very troublesome adjunct to keep in due | 


subordination to unity of conception; because, 
while it contributes but little to the totality of 
the design, it oceupies a very disproportionate 
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| space in its realization. Englishmen are so at- 
| tached to the open grate, and the cheerful blaze of 
| the fire, that we do not anticipate a time when the 


close stoves recommended by Arnot will acquire 
popularity. Now the elements on which a de- 

te has to work are 
as could well be set before a 
‘here is the square aperture in 
the wall, in the first place, which must have its 
effect subdued and concealed. There are then the 
sides of the stove, which unless made of porcelain 
slabs, are not susceptible of any ornament; and 
then there is the projection of the fender and its 
accompanying apparatus, all of which are elements 


about as perplexi 


| destitute of beauty in themselves and all discordant 
| with each other. We givea representation of a grate 


In the design which follows the man 
the involutions and intergyrations of — 
good; and there is a unity of purpose in the de. 
tails which combines the ideas of lightness and 
stability, ideas that are not always found to har- 
monize. The base is in tolerably good keepi 
with the summit, though the artist had to * 
mount the difficulty of a re-entrant curve, and of a 
rotrusion, which, as in the case of the fire stoves 
it was far better to ——— than avoid. Con. 
fession, indeed, is as honourable in art as in lite. 
rature ; it is as great a fault to disguise perplexi 
of thought under flourishes of ornament as to hide 
it under flourishes of language—the bombast of art 
like the bombast of letters betrays, instead of hid. 
ing, poverty of invention, We have often urged the 
propriety of extending the 




















The examples we have given probably go nearly, 
if not quite as far, as it is possible to go, with 
metallic ornament alone; but we see no reason 


why the metal should not be relieved by the 


porcelain slab ; and we should augur well for im- 
provement if the designer in the pottery and 


the designer in the foundry should lay their heads | 


together and make a few experiments by working 
in concert. 

And here we may notice a circum- 

stance which is a little open to dispute. 

The characteristic, and what may be 

called the “ natural ” colour of those 

castings is a brilliant and beautiful jet 


black. This is done by lightly sprink- | 


ling the mould with the finest pow- 
dered charcoal, which, from the affi- 
nity between carbon and iron readily 
combines with the surface of the cast, 
and gives it what we believe to be an 
indestructible coating. This is avery 
delicate operation, and requires great 
skill in the manipulation, but the re- 
sult is generally very beautiful. There 
is, however, this defect; all shadow 
is lost on a black surface, and hence 
delicate tracery and minute details of 
form run a very obvious hazard of 
being overlooked. To remedy this 
defect many of the finer productions 





range of decorative art so as 
to a the — domestic 
articles of ordinary use, and 
have declared our belief that in 
none will there be found an in- 
nate repugnance to its influ. 
ence. Arguing independent of 
experience, it might be sup- 
ed that few articles would be 
ess susceptible of ornament 
than a system of hat pegs, or 
an umbrella stand; yet of these 
there are oar numerous varie- 
ties in the Coalbrookdale col 
lection, none of which can be 
condemned, and several of 
which are worthy of high artistie 
commendation. They are of 
various sizes as well as sorts; 
some being as high as eight 
feet, for hanging great coats as 
well as hats; and to suit 
and lo halls where all 
age should be in proportion. 
e have observed that upon 
articles of this class the French 
have bestowed much attention. 
Many of them, however, are 
full of errors; and their conti- 
nual use of floral objects ap- 
plied to this purpose been 
not unreasonably objected to. 
Hats, the pre-eminent reproach 
of European costume, and the most marked evi- 
| dence of barbarism resting on modern cultivation, 








appear sadly out of place amid leafy branches and 
| floral decorations. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





and particularly figures, are bronzed | 


over. There is thus what we hold to | 


be a violation of the artistic proprie- 


ties, namely a disguise of material. | 


It is very disputable how far this may 
be allowed under all the circum- 
stances ; bronzi , of course, gives 
all the effect of light and shade ; it 

> is susceptible of some variations of 
colour, while ct blackness, even 
accompanied high polish, has a 
sombre effect, from which the wearied 
eye in vain seeks for the relief it finds 
by the introduction of colour. 


| 
j 
' 
| 
| 


| Among other instances of bad taste connected 
| with this subject, we have to notice @ 

| which we saw recently in a private house, 

| to represent a cluster of lilies of the Nile. 


—— 
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| at home or abroad. 
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In addition to the simple and elegant d we 
have given, we select another of more ambitious 
pretensions, but of not less successful execution. 
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This is a design which will bear a very minute 
and scrutinizing examination in all its details ; itis 
a very happy adaptation of the Louis Quatorze style 
with the singular felicity of having a meaning an 
purpose in all its ornamental curves — an obvious 
reason for every variation of form, and an end to 
be gained by every additional adjunct. 





We must next direct attention to a stand for 
flower-pots, the most graceful object of the kind 





that has yet been brought under our notice, either 


This, however, is not so high a compliment as it 
seems, for we have often been o to notice 
with regret the little attention that has been be- 
stowed on the decoration, or even the appropriate 
formation of flower-pots and flower-stands. One 
is almost led to believe that decorative art per- 
versely renders itself most ineffective when 
—* t into connection with the objects on 
which Nature has bestowed most of her beauty. 
But on this point we are glad to be able to record 
undeniable evidence of improvement; when we 
come to describe the S potteries we 
shall have occasion to show some new and beauti- 
ful designs for flower-pots worthy to compete with 
the flower-stands of Coalbrookdale. This is ano- 
ther instance in which the designers. for different 
branches of our national industry might very be- 
neficially be brought into contact and work in con- 
cert, e designer of the flower-pots might make 
his productions harmonize with those of the de- 
signers of the stands, and both might te 
in giving us endless varieties of beauty, without 
any chance of discordance. Living plants would 
then be more frequently the ornaments of our halls 
and rooms than they are at present, and cut flowers 
would less frequently give us false impressions of 
the harmonies and proportions of natural objects. 

We were very glad to find that fountains of cast 
iron, as ornaments for P roca lawns, and gardens, 
are manufactured at brookdale, and that the 
artistic skill and care bestowed on the designs is 

ighly creditable to the p of natural taste. 
en we remember the miserable failures b 
which Traf: Square is disfigured, and whic 
seem to have placed there to consummate the 
absurdity of that jumble of architectural monstro- 
sities, we cannot but feel gratified at finding that 
these abominations are exceptional, and that foun- 
tains of the moft * design and classical struc- 
ture are in process of being rapidly spread over the 
rural landscapes of England. 

The outline of form combines in va ng —— 
tions the cylindrical and pyramidal types figur- 
ed details. The dominant figures in thedesign are 

y’ 


(ER) 








the crocodile and the water-snake, the plications 
and flexions of the latter being so judiciously ma- 
naged as to complete the details of outline ina 
manner exceedingly creditable to the skill and 
taste of the artist. In another which we saw un- 

rustic work was very happily introduced 


——— . As these easti are 


not very costly, we should be glad to find them 
gen sores on an Geen oF 8 Seneed Sone 
which has season visited our temperate cli- 
mate, the sight and sound of fountains would have 
been most re’ to the wearied senses, 

Yet, wherever we go, we still find monstrous de- 
formities converted into fountains ; witness, for ex- 
ample, one recently erected in the centre of the prin- 
cipal square at Brighton—an absolute disgrace toa 
ei community — which only resembles one 
wash-hand bason propped above another. 

No productions of the Messrs. Darby’s establish- 
ment seem to be more popular than the garden and 
hall chairs, which generally combine great light- 
ness with great strength and stability. They are 
much — than they look ; for the castings are 
usually hollow behind. This renders them both 
lighter and stronger, for the same reason that the 
hollowness of our bones contributes to their 
8 We mention this because some persons 
—— ee these hollows —— of * 
te ve expressed a preference for so 
castings, believing that they would be more du- 
rable. It is not n enter into any dis- 
cussion of d laws, since Nature has given 
us so beautiful and notorious an application of 
them in the osteo’ of the animal frame. 

In some of these chairs the framework is only 
iron, the back and sides being formed of laths or 
wooden rails, These are the most convenient for 
transport, being a asunder, and packed 
ina compass. e * an engraving of a 
qe (page 222), which has been de- 
signed wi ——— —* The oes Dest 
terminating arm, irectly sugges y 
the peculiar form of the bend of the branch, is 
searcely within the limits of allowable variation, 
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is very skilfully managed, for the 

to have complete pliancy and fiexi- 

cast in the most rigid of all ma- 

. If the extreme of the arm had been a 
cluster which would indirectly suggest the dog’s 
head, as one of those freaks of form in which 
Nature is known not unfrequently to indulge, we 
think that the general effect would have been much 


























improved. We give another chair, of 
pretension and superior execution. The 
and foliage introduced in the back are designed 
with great force and spirit, and are reproduced 
in the cast a truthfulness of effect. We 
saw, also, several japanned chairs, on which the 
paintings were very exquisitely finished. 


reater 
owers 


Although we saw some very beautiful vases 
} at brookdale, we do not, on the whole 

eem iron a very appropriate material for their 
manufacture. It may be a prejudice, but we must 
confess that even silver vases, the most elaborately 





wrought by the chaser, do not afford us so much 
pleasure as the vases of porcelain and earthen- 
ware. But others may probably dissent from this 
opinion, and iron vases ———— — be popular 
* y could be electro-silv or e ilt by 











Elkington’s process. We were, however, informed, 
that this process fails when applied to iron; and, 
if this be the case, it presents a problem in electro- 
metall worthy of being investigated by men of 
science. It is, indeed, desirable that some attention 
should be directed to the electro-chemistry of 
forges and foundries. We know of no field as yet 
unexplored which promises such curious results to 
the amateur philosopher. It would be desirable 
to ascertain how processes would be modified by 
changing the magnetic or electrical condition of the 
iron, and to observe what phenomena connected 
with these conditions are evolved in the process of 
casting. We append engravings of three—the 
two printed above being littlemore than adapta- 
tions of the same excellent original. 


In the flower vase here copied, we direct attention 





to the dexterous management of the curves, both in 


the general outline and in al! the subordinate 





details. The supporting pillar is i 

graceful, and it springs from the base withoet at 
of those breaches of continuity which too frequently 
di this important piece of detail, Nine- 
tenths of our modern lamps exhibit sad poverty of 

















| 








invention, and very often monstrous deformity in 
managing the connection between the pilaster and 
the pedestal. This, however, is a subject to be 
discussed more pr ren F, it is one that 
we shall take the earliest opportunity of treating 
at some yo 
Among the many whimsical vicissitudes of taste, 
the fate of knockers should not be allowed to go 
unrecorded. James Smith described doors as 
“‘ligneous barricadoes, with tintinnabulant and 
frappant appendages,’’ but the bell seems destined 
to drive the knocker from the field. Among the 
Greeks, whose doors opened outwards, the 
knocking apparatus was 

inside, and was used 

when a person was 

egressing, to give warn- 

ing to the passengers to 

et out of the way. 

nockers, such as we 

have them, appear to 

have been first intro- 

duced at Venice, and, in 

the palmy days of the 

oligarchy, great and 08- 

tentatious care was be- 

stowed on their elabora- 

tion. * of — 

nello’s oldest jokes was 

to say of the hero of the 

day that he was predes- 

tined not to make so 

much noise in the world 

as his own footman. 

Venetian etiquette very 

strictly r 

so ad and loudness of 

the knocks by which dif- 

ferent grades of visitors 

were permitted to ai- 


nounce — 


Company, and even they are 80 : 
foundied sith the lees weleome —— 


rap-a-tap-tap-tap is now-a-days “ 
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We give one of the Coalbrookdale : 
which * our fancy from its gro ue ha 


sicality; the design we believe to be 





So long as knockers ¢ontifiue to be “ frappant a 

pendages” to our “‘ligneous barricadoes,” we hold 
that they should not be excluded from the domain 
of decorative art. Bad and tasteless as is, for the 


most part, our present generation of knockers, we | 
ked and desolate in their | 


think that doorstookna 
absence. Glad, indeed, shall we be if the man 


tasteful designs for this article produced in Coal- | 
brookdale shall redeem them from the fate with | 


which they are menaced. 
As knockers give warning for opening doors, we 
pass, by an easy transition, to one of the con- 


trivances for keeping them open, which 

chiefly induced to notice for — lification of 
one great excellence in the designs. It is not easy 
to overcome all the difficulties presented by flexure 
in a rigid material, and it is creditable to the "6 
spirit that he always looks the difficulty in the 

—8 grapples with it right manfully. The conyo= 
utions of the dragon in the design before us are 
given very happily, and are the more effective on 
5* of the — absence of . The 

..5 One we should not have though 
admit of such successful treatment. ey 


teen 
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We give in one group a pastile-biirner, a taper- 
stand for the boudoir oe study, and a candlestick, 
The type of the taper-stand is — acan- 
thus, and is a very happy adaptation of that 
natural object which has contributed so much to 
art. Everybody, of course, has learned that it was 
the accidental growth of the acanthus over a fallen 
column which first su d the graceful decora- 
tions of the Corinthian ¢apital. e cup for re- 
pte bea taper is singn graceful. e can- 
dlestick is taken from an ancient model, and plainly 
points out the Greek colonies of southern Italy as 


its original souree, It is, therefore, only suited 








for short tapers; any of our very long lights, in 
which it was the fashion some time ago to indulge 
would throw ridicule on the light and grace 
stem by which it is supported. 


4 — 
——— 
— — 


— 
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The second candlestick which we have engraved 
‘is a modern design, and though objectionable in 





somie of the details, particularly the two heads pro- 
jecting over the base, is, on the whole, 8 
8 and » The demand for these or- 
namented iron candlesticks seems to exceed the 


supply ;' for we saw many models, th 
were bias aaticon a/aeme'ty — 
these were bespoke, Several of the designs dis- 


layed artistic merit, ly a pair of 

Gas each supporting single th 

though the ladies were cast natural black, 
looked pleasing and attractive. 


—— 
ere is another class of objects—very important 








and in extensive use—upon which we are boun 
to offer some remarks; we allude to 
the cast iron tables, of various sorts 
and sizes, to the production of which 
t attention has been paid at Coal- 
bronkdale, with —* to tru 
p , and elegance of design, as we 
as — * of execution. It is im- 
ible for us to convey an adequate 
dea of the convenience obvious 
utility of these articles; and we ot 
doubt that ‘they “are * 
adopted, not only for 4 
but for the safety they 
their weight, The best models have 
been resorted to, 


several ‘styles ; 
of wrought irom, and 






therefore 
secure from the of breaking 
and they may ce be described 


as “ everlas for wear.”’ A more 
efficient staff of artisans than those 
which are em at Coalbrook- 
— tevating, nesnine, 

em ro ja ng, 
and the ’ reflective steel mould 


ings of s are all produced on 
the premises. With much artistic, 
there is united t mechanical, 


skill; and the mac in use are 
all indicative of the most improved 
state of mechanical knowledge. We 
also remarked various, ingenious 
operations for facilitating the humbler 
parts of the process¢s performed in 
the works; 


much more 
castings of Coalbrookdale, but many 
of its productions are elegantly adorned with or- 
molu, which, in minuteness of finish and richness 
of colour, leaves but little to be desired. To ap- 
preciate these to the fullest extent the finished 
article must be seen in the show-rooms connected 
with the works. We have elsewhere stated our 
opinion as to the merits of the bronze specimens, 
as farasregards the ee an 
in which it is app The method by which the 
effect of br is produced is comparatively 
simple, viz., the by means of a brush, 
of a green pigment, which without any glaze 
on its surface; and it is subsequently touched up in 
the prominent parts with a dust bronze. 

We fill up column with an engra of a 
small article—a pincushion, the design of which is 
; and, morover, it is suggestive of 

and importance, 
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{ful of the minor works of | for the drawing-room table. Wehavealwaysbeen _ The application of iron to figure-casting is }j 

f-— [oe ae eaimahdale, wehave tomention | of opinion that trailing and creeping plants, or | to make a revolution in the arts. wenn ty 
; = ready stated the greater 
: difficulties which have to 
be overcome in the mani. 
pulation of iron as com. 
pared with bronze, but 

when those difficulties are 

conquered, as they haye 

been at Coalbrookdale, we 

| think that the result is 

/ equally artistic, and more 
surprising. The casts of 

“The Wild Horses,” the 

Hermit,” the “ Crusader 

and Saracen,” and several 

others, which we need 

not enumerate, are ful} 

= : equal in striking effect 

—— — oe aud accuracy of detail to 

climbers, like the convoivulus or acanthus, form the | the best bronzes, and if such perfection can be ob- 

best archetypes for floral ornaments in relief; the tained in small figures, assuredly there is no rea. 

examples which we saw at Coalbrookdale amply | son why similar success should not be obtained 
justified this opinion, for the representations of 

them were in all cases the most effective. 

Among the minor objects, we must not pass over 
the ink-stands, many of which struck us as new 
in conception and beautiful in effect. It is in 
these articles of ordinary use, which the great 
mass of mankind regard as in some way or other 
unsuited to ornamentation, that the taste and 
talent of the designer are best evinced. He not 
only adds a new object to the domain of his art, 
but he suggests the acquisition of others which 
had been previously neglected. Now that we have 
abandoned the system of artificial protection, and 

with es | honour the card plates of rich open entered into free competition with mankind, we | 
work w we have here engraved. They have deem every such gain a national advantage. It | 
is owing as much to superior excel- 

lence as to superior cheapness that 

we command foreign markets, and 

the increased export of our iron wares 

has not been obtained by any fall in 

prices. We opens two examplesof the 

ink-stands of Coalbrookdale : the one 

(at the _ greatly pleased us by the 

, harmony of its proportions, and the 

> Ses oe OIE X fine effect of its general outline. The 

“ez Mie ( i ; details of ornamentation are elabo- 

{ANY Se Ve le 








—— —8 rate, without being too minute, and 

y ~\P atte ~D he ee ( considerable skill is evinced in avoid- 

hy — a . , ing crowding at the base. The style is 
Peo LANE 

je = = 3 28 ations of pattern, and we should have 

ae Shin Py bx. preferred a less formal figure for | 

Hi ON Wj! —9 iva the summit. The casting is of great 

B 1 > sy | A > wa 

‘eA “a ; . > ~~ 


obviously susceptible of many vari- 
= 
= 
2 
4 
A 





9— 


* merit; for the design is obviously | 
PE : » one which requires very careful mani- 
FL, 4 pulation; iron castings, as we have | 
already said, not admitting of care or | 
correction from the chaser, and it is | 
really wonderful to find that so perfect | 
an article could be produced in a 
mould of sand. The object we en- 
grave below is perhaps better suited ; 
for general purposes; it is remarkably elegant, | with the largest statues. The carbonized surface 
| and in all respects convenient for use. Of ink- | of jet black which we have described, would give 
| stands, a very large variety were a solemn and imposing effect to a monumen 
| submitted to us; some very sim- statue, and we believe that 
ple,others even moreelaborately _. — it would be found to resist at- 
—— — than those we have #2 . mospheric action — 
selected for engraving; but all R a bronze su 
could be obtained from the most — of mate- | of them were geedt and we ™ Galvano-plastic process 
rials. That of which we have only engraved the | cannot hesitate to express our ; : has been successfully applied 
half has all the sharpness and point of anelaborate | opinion that no material is so é to a statue of cast-iron int 
carving, and we should have attributed its perfec- | desirable for the purpose to “wy sia. Statues of our 
tions to the chaser, did we not know that his tools | which it is here appli hero have given rise to #0 
could make no impression on such a material. The | : F vic * 
plate given in full belongs to a still higher order of 
art: the mythological compartments exhibit the | 
most Pn peewee in their relief, and the | 
centre has the airiness and gracefulness of 
point lace. | 
As a very pleasing specimen of the skilful ma- 
ie 


aquest of floral design, we select a card-basket, | 
with which we were very much pleased. The for- 


mation of Rad om from twisted stems is very — = 

; but rench, with whom we believe — — —— — — 
the thought originated, have of late begun to carry e— eS a — gage 
it toa extent. In the design before us X F ( 
there is not the slightest approach to exaggeration ; —— —— es 342) 
the ansation is perfectly natural, and, as it should —— 
be, imitative than deceptive. The execution : ae >. 
of the foliage and flowers was wondrously perfect, Nic Wess ; 
and we have rarely seen a more artistic ornament ; — 


all the delicacy of finish and perfection of form 
that could be given to a moulding of wax ; indeed, 
we doubt whether greater richness and li htness 
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any controversies that we are not very anxious 
for their multiplication, still we shoul wish to 
see “The Iron Duke” in the material that has 
supplied him with a characteristic epithet. 





The appended vases are for chimney ornaments; 
they are copied from good authorities, and their 
execution is remarkably brilliant and effective. 




















EAT 


J cast figures produced at Coalbrookdale, are, as 
? ave said, fully equal to the best French bronzes, 
— ‘can be obtained for less than half the price. 
1818 not owing so much to the lower cost of the 
material as to the superior dexterity of the English 
yorkmen. Several of the nine ——— rank 
igh as works of art, and refute hantrey’s opinion 
of the unfitness of iron for statuary. We have 
gn en the appended group of a few of these 
{mixed with other objects), but the Messrs. 
—2* now a very large collection, which we 
e very glad to'see displayed in London.* 
* An assortment of these 
Messrs. George and John e London B ’ 3 


the various objects we have pictured, and 
a large variety 
* others, for all possible —* 8* whieh iron can be 
pp ed, may be examined. We trust this article will have 
effect of inducing many persons te examine them. 





— — 
— — 





It is worthy the consideration of our various 
Art-Unions, metropolitan and provincial, whether 
iron castings may not be beneficially introduced 
among their prize articles. The productions of 
Coalbrookdale are well worthy of such a distinc- 
tion, and we feel assured that they would add to 
the ay eee me of the subscribers and give a 
healthy impulse to this valuable branch of art and 
industry in England.* 

_ Iron castings of bas reliefs might be very benefi- 
cially introduced among our domestic decorations. 
— might also be used with great effect in fu- 
neral monuments, for they woul be as permanent 
as marble, and far less costly. The artistic appli- 
cations of iron are indeed as yet but in their in- 
fancy, and it needs only a little encouragement to 


render castings a large and characteristic branch 
of national ornament. 

Statuettes have become favourite decorations, 
and it is curious to see how one branch of industry 
soon begins to act upon another. The manufacturers 
of porcelain figures have to aim at artistic 
excellence in their productions (as we shall show 
in describing our visit to “the Potteries”) of 
which they previously had formed no conce 
tion. We have little doubt that the success 
workers in iron will still further excite the emula- 
= of the workers 2 clay ; * —9* be rivals 

out being competitors, and as proceed 
they will practically discover the proper limits as- 
signed to their respective varieties of production 
by the nature of their materials. 


* It is highly to the credit of the Art-Union of London that 
they are at the present moment making arrangements with 
the company at Coalbrookdale forcasts in iron—and only 
wait for a figure that shall be, in all respects, suitable for 








Among the applications of cast iron, there is 
one which has been suggested to us by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, which we think very deserving 
of notice. Frames of houses have been cast for 
export to Africa and the colonies; his Grace pro- 
poses that frames of schools should be similar! 
prepared, and as these would be easily put up an 
taken down, cheap and movable schools would be 
obtained, which could easily be transferred from 
one locality toanother when circumstances rendered 
a change of site desirable, and which could be taken 
away at thee tion of a lease, should a landlord 
make the of a schoolhouse a plea for de- 
manding higher rent. We have seen in Paris some 
castings for church windows taken from mouldings 











the We feel no slight degree of pride and ure 
in that this attempt to promote the best interests 
of our w extending a knowledge of art, 
was the consequence of our suggestion. 


of some of the best specimens of Gothic windows 


in the old cathedrals, and in England it is not un- 
usual to find similar imitations of Gothic architec- 
ture in the engine rooms of our steamers. The only 
objection is the danger of attrac lightning, but 

would be obviated by provi that a con- 
ductor should be attached to every such edifice. It 
would be easy to prevent any from the ex- 

or contraction of the metal. 

The only other subject to which marked reference 
need be made—and it is one of no slight importance 
—is that of gas-brackets, of which a large quantity is 
made at establishment, and the des for 
which are in the purest and best taste. are 
of various styles, Gothic, Elizabethan, and Louis 
Quartorze, and some that are a fanciful mingling of 
various ¢ rs and always 
agreeable. ‘The adoption of gas in dwelli is 
now —— so general that improvement is of 


essen ence. 
Not a little of the success of the Coalbrookdale 
works must be attributed to the great attention paid 
to the religious and moral tr: of the workmen, 
and the care bestowed on their condition. 
Excellent schools are —8 the children, 
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and lecturers are occasionally engaged to instruct | 
the adults. There is a good Mechanics’ Institute 
at Ironbridge, and there are two or three circu- 
lating and subscription libraries in the neighbour- 
hood. Coals are supplied to the operatives at seven 
shillings per ton, and this cheapness of fuel greatly 
contributes to the comfort of their households. | 
The influence of men lives after them; the 
little town of Madeley in this neighbourhood was 
the residence of that eminent divine and truly | 
pious Christian, the Rev. John Fletcher. His | 
memory is still hallowed in the vicinity, and the 
influence of his instructions and example has ex- 
tended over two generations beyond his death. 
We may add that Eaton Constantine, which is 


The Coalbrookdale works are the first of the 
empire in the artistic excellence of their produc- 
tions, and the conductors are exerting themselves 
to maintain this superiority by sparing no expence 
in procuring the best models at home and abroad. 
They have succeeded in casting figures of most 
complicated detail, and we doubt not that they will 
continue to make new applications of iron to ob- 
jects both of ornament and utility, so as at once to 
extend the domain of art, and increase domestic 
conveniences. 


just to say that these methods of attaching “pee the 
castings occurs in but few instances—by far the greater 
number came from the mould in one piece. Some idea of 
the time required for the production of some of the small 





also in this neighbourhood, was the birth-place of | ornamental castings produced here will be obtained when 


Baxter. The training and education of 
dren, the aids for mental improvement, 
with no niggard hand to the operatives, have ren- 


dered the work-people of Coalbrookdale a very | 
superior class to those usually employed in mines — 


and forges. Even in a pecuniary point of view, 


this has proved advantageous to their employers, | 


for the more intelligent workmen are found to be 
the more skilful ana the more industrious. Since 


have * to cultivate a taste for the arts, and to 
take a lively interest in the artistic excellence of 
the casti Some of their critical observations 
on the different figures produced, evinced sound 
judgment and matured reflection. They are for 
the most part very fond of music, and have fre- 


quent musical re-unions amongst themselves | 


when the labours of the day are finished. Above 
all, temperance is a principle among them; and a 
large majority of the artisans and workmen belong 
to Temperance Societies. 


* ee. may be formed from the fact that, 
in the foundries alone, as moulders, fitters, 
finishers, &c. there are 600 men employed: in the 
works of the company altogether, including the 
“ bar-iron trade,” and the colliery fields, employ- 
— is given to between 3000 and 4000 

ys° 





, which will cobere to- 

low the damp to escape 

the melted metal flowing into 
an — one of patience 


Some idea of the extent of the works, and their | 


men and 


| up the vacant 


the chil- | we state that in some instances eight or ten days are ex- 
offered | 


a single article, and so many as 120 or 150 
introduced, one of which introduced in a 
careless manner, or out of . its 


i ned pean would cer- 
tainly destroy all the labour and t ex! . 


pended 
y core is meant any piece of sand laid in by 
which a shelving surface or overhanging piece of metal is 
introduced; thus, to get a turn over in the Corinthian 
capital leaf, or “ acanthus,” a core is introduced, which 


pended on 
false cores 


al ws the meted to flow all round, but effectually prevents 
the introduction of design into the works, and the | metal couls 
regular production of fancy castings, the operatives | quence is that 


the s occupied by itself; when the 
AL sy easily removed, and the conse- 
= and effective shadow is procured. The 
will be understood by the ——— od 
The sketch represents a mould with the core introduced. 
AAAAAA—Mould 
box filled with sand. 
BBBB. — Core in 
this case consisting of 
—_ — — 
ay ropes, 
the top of which is 
coated a clayey, loamy 
substance; the hay a/- 
lows the air to pass 
out thi the centre. 
DDDDDD. — The 
space to be occupied 
by the metal. It will 
at once be understood 
that the metal can 
only fill vacant s 
between A A and BB, 
which is the print 
the 
n this 





or pipes are formed. 
The — in bling 
somewhat resem 
an ex » arises 
from the damp or air 
being forced out by 
the melted metal 
rushing in to fill 
space, DDD. If suitable provision is 
for this, the result, as we have already stated, 
is a surface, or an imperfectly solid casting. It will 
be ed that a provision is made for the escape of air 
from the centre of the core B B, by the loose hay-banding 
which first encircles the iron bar on which the core is 


9) 











| formed. Any skilful workman provides for these prin- 


cipal contingencies ; the two first we have already stated ; 


Peat. snd whe | 
of when his | the other requisite, and an important one, is a good 


a smooth manner. Any | runner, 


mould the skilful work 


in 


technically called by the workman to “ face” mould 
cover the pattern with a layer of fine sand, * * * 
sand,” the remainder of the box is filled up with a 

of a coarser and ‘‘freer” » Which facilitates 
the escape of the air. In addition to this it is not uncom- 
mon to remove the 


— excellent and valuable castings 
much valuable time wasted, by negligence aris. 
free exit of the air, or damp, not being 
Another defect in casti 


: y are joined 
jequentiy by screws, but they 
equent burnt together.” We had 
ah opportunity of examining many of these ornamenta) 
costings in our visit to these works; and it is but 





+. 
. 


| flaw occurring in the arm or leg 
| at ornamental casting, renders the labours of days va- 


| of the too impe 


} 


which the molten metal. can freely enter 

mould. If allowed to enter in too small quan- 
tity, the result is an imperfect air-tight tube, the two 
currents of metal are , and when they meet 
do not unite, and in the * of the trade are called 
“flaws” or “cold shuts” to attempt finishing such a 
casting in the case of an atmospheric tube, or pump cy- 
linder, would be absurd, as under no circumstances d 
it be depended upon as being air tight. In like manner, a 
a figure, or a portion of 


lueless ; it will thus be seen, that the manipulation of 
casting an iron figure is one which, in all its details, in- 
volves care and skill—the brass founder by aid of his 
solder can effectually join or repair any flaw by the fusion 
y formed surfaces together, but the 
imperfectly cast iron article is fit only to be again thrown 


| into the Cupola and re-melted. Throughout all the stages of 


the work executed here we observed the utmost care 
and attention displayed—the fitters, i. e. the parties who 
dressed the figures after they left the hands of the moulder 
and fitted the individual parts together, appear to be able 
to appreciate correct contour and remedy defects. In our 
een oy di apei 2 the ———— we examined nar- 
operations, were m pleased with the 
manner in which they exercised their work. 
In connection with the works there are an effective 
band of modeilers, — and tern makers. In 
their rooms we observed going busily forward, models of 
| articles both of beauty and utility, and many excellent 
| designs. Several of the patterns in use are of brass. 
| This is preferred on account of its comparative lightness, 
and the facility with which the minute chasings and in- 
dentations can be introduced, while its peculiar property 
| of hardness allows of great vse without much deteriora- 
tion or abrasion of surface. We have elsewhere noticed 


4-24 ——— liar places 
| which materially is the moulder — 
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FRENCH LITHOGRAPHY. 


Tue lithograph accompanying the pr 
ber affords an example of 9 Rime meray atk 
which the French school excels. The subjects are 
necessarily various, but they have been all se- 
lected, and are, therefore, all of equal excellence 
and comprehend different styles of composition 
They are —— remarkable for the fine mezzo. 
tinto-like character of their execution, and the 
landscapes and minor subjects, for the spirit with 
which they have been put D the stone. Litho. 
graphy, in the manner we it here, has been 

ut little practised among ourselves; we have 
never seen in a cheap form repeated the drawi 
for instance, of Cattermole, Prout, § E 
Roberts, and others, —* of whose sketches and 
drawings would derive additional force from spirited 
lithography. These beautiful productions take a 
place between wood cuts and the lower range of 
mezzotinto, and those most admired are the for. 
cible and effective drawings of the French water. 
colour school. Our own Harding has devoted a 
life-time to the cil, and we may say that he 
stands alone in his manner of drawing trees upon 
stone. He has had many imitators in France, 
and also in Germany ; but none have equalled his 
admirable execution and truth in his particular 
department. The works of which we now speak 
are entirely different from any thing appearing 
among ourselves—they form, indeed, in 
selves, a distinct category. The Germans have 
applied lithography to the multiplication of lange 
historical works worthy of line engraving : but 
French more judiciously confine it to subjects 
which derive an additional charm from spirited 
execution. Among the artists whose works thus 
appear, are Adrien Giugnet, Charles Leroux, 

avarni, H. Baron, Leleux, Robert Fleury, H. 
Lehmann, Decamps, Diaz, Roqueplan, St. Jean, 
Ziegler, Lecurieux, Couture, Rousseau, Blan- 
chard, &c. and the lithography is the work of 
Leroux, Lemoine, Frangais, Mouilleron, &. 
The works have been yee selected 
from among the water-colour productions of the 
various exhibitions, and they are all compositions 
which have attracted attention from their superior 
excellence. Water-colour wing is essentially 
an English art, but the French school, within the 
last quarter of a century, have made great ad- 
vances init. Among ourselves it is no longer 
what it was fifty pone ago, when its practice was 
simple, its aim humble, and its professors men 
who aspired to nothing beyond neat translations 
from nature. But now is simplicity 
remains ; we find water-colour art act 
in body colour, with all kinds of es 
vehieles, and the walk of the art is no longer what 
it was, as having risen to poetry, and history both 
sacred and profane. The point and effect of minor 
subject-matter is the characteristic of these pro- 
ductions. We could enumerate works of many of 
our own artists, that would be equally valuable 
and effective in lithography if this — 
had been pew pn eres but it 

e engraving 

steel, which is * means suited to 


le 
on 
multitudes 
of the compositions it — to repeat; 


for frequently the necessary line engraving 
utterly destroys the feeling and decided character 
of the works of such artists as those we have 
— —* admirably — poh % 
employed, and serve 
iden of the epigramma — 
Thus the styles of French and German y 
ially different—that of the former 
admirably formed to make known the works of the 
The Lithographic. mood of which accompa | 
aphic ts, one of w 
— — 
e for us in — ey 
peer. e conceive that, the opeasional inte: 
uction of such examples of French art, we eat 
not only interest our subscribers generally, but 
we shall be essentially aiding the British artist, by | 
rendering him familiar with the more favourite 
works of his rivals of the Continent. As we have 
observed, the selections we have made are * 
—— landscape, —— ~— and some 
enre—but each is a t of no inet 
merit, from an esteemed and popular picture. = 
trust and believe their introduction—an object 
have not achieved without conside cost—will 
be satisfactory to our subscribers. 
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COSTUME IN ENGLAND.* 

Tue work under notice was, as most of our 
readers know, commenced in “Tus Arrt- 
Union.” Mr. Fairholt’s series of articles on 
Costume were attractive and useful; we re- 
ceived many letters expressing hope that the 
would be, in process of time, collected an 
published ther; and the result is before us, 
—in one of the most interesting and serviceable 
| books that has ever issued from the press—a 
book which no artist, amateur, or connoisseur 
should be without; and one that cannot fail to 
be equally beneficial to the antiq and the 
historian, as well as most agreeable to the 
general reader. The claim of this Journal is 
merely to the groundwork of the publication ; 
for the scattered essays which appeared in our 
columns have grown into a volume of 618 pages, 
illustrated by above 600 woodcuts, and accom- 
panied by an illustrated “Gl ofall Articles 
of Use or Ornament worn about the Person.” 

In that dark period of our history when the 
early Britons ruled lords of their own land, 
until the ambition of Rome induced its Sove- 
reigns to invade the coast, little or no clue can 
be obtained to the aboriginal costume; and the 
vague hints of the Roman writers are all that , 
are left to us, and they must be received with 
some degree of scepticism. The investigati 
of the early graves or barrows in some 
—— —* a J but ay the whole 
ragmentary history of the period is so obscure 
that we must commend Mr. Fairholt for his 
honest avowal of the incertitudes by which it 
is surrounded ; and with him express our sur- 
prise at the elaborate falsities that have been 
— as authentic early British costume. 

ome extra light has been thrown on this part 
of the subject, and additional information and 
illustration gathered by the author since the 
publication of the “Notes” in the Art-Unton, 
while that portion devoted to the Romans in 
Britain he has amply enlarged, and elucidated 
by engravings, so that it may fairly be consi- 
dered as a brief but well-condensed history of 
their costume, with the modifications n 
to our more northern climate. To the Anglo- 
Saxon and Danish period great additions have 
been made, and the most recent discoveries in 
the barrows or graves of these people have been 
made use of as authorities for what is said ; 
and, as many readers may be puzzled by so 
apparently strange a term applied to 3 
tumuli, we are glad to find its etymology fully 
explained, and a curious e ving of a section 
of one of them given, in p ogee of which 
lies the warrior, with his warlike im ts 
and funeral urn, which very clearly shows the 
curiosity and importance of these funeral depo- 
sits, as they, like the tombs of though 
ina humbler way), display the arts and man- 
ners of these ancient inhabitants of our father- 
land. The magnificence of the many articles 
of decoration found in many of them 
attests the ability of the workmen and the 
taste of the higher classes. The Saxons were 
distinguished by their love of jewellery, and 
their workmen enjoyed the honour of being 
considered as the best jewellers in Europe. In 
his glossary Mr. Fairholt has engraved some 
specimens of their art, which for elaboration 
and finish could not be exceeded in the present 
day. The Saxon period has been al 
most amply illustrated from their own draw- 
ings and decorations; and we must add, that 
the portion of the volume devoted to the con- 
sideration of the clerical costume of this period 
the nape the.most oxi inal and meritorious of 
the whole. The clerical dress is so peculiar and 
so fixed that the question of its origin naturally 
arises, and reasons asked why its peculiari- 
tes were adopted; and we are not aware that 


Costume in from the Earliest to 











- and ; Period 
the year 1800. W. F i 
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its origin has been so clearly deduced and en- 
forced by fact illustrations (for such the accom- 
panying engravings are) in any previous Eng- 
hh work—however expensive and copious it 
may be. The same praise may be accorded 
to the portion of the volume that treats of 
class costume thro ut. Thus the clerical, 
legal, medical, and other dress is clearly traced 
from its parent stock; and it is both curious 
and amusing to follow our author into this 
almost neglected field of research, not unpro- 
ductive in his hands of useful information. 

The later periods, when the Normans and 
the family of Plantagenet ruled, have afforded 
Mr. Fairholt abundant scope for detail; and 
his quotations of ancient authors, and 
illustrations selected from e 
source, monumental effigies, illuminated ma- 
nuscripts, seals, sculptures, &c., leave us little 
to wish for. — eee ee (a 
thick octavo of more than ages) is with- 
out its woodcut, while many t of two or 

. If no other praise were due to Mr. 
Fairholt, that of the most persevering industry 
must be awarded to him. Nothing but pure 
love of the subject could lead a man into the 
many out-of-the-way paths he has trodden for 
the smallest amount of fact to substantiate 
statements, or to add to the sum total of so large 
and varied a volume as this. The contempo- 
rary satirists have been amply redundant in 
their descriptions of fashionable follies and 
vices, and some of Mr. Fairholt’s quotations 
are very amusing. Thus, the remonstrances of 
Geoffroi de la Tour Landry to his daughters 
against fashionable follies in the time of Ed- 
ward III. are most grave and sententious :— 
‘Faire daugtres, I praye you that ye be not 
the furst to take new and gises of array 
of women of straunge contrey.”” And he par- 
ticularly —* to the English style. is 
story, too, of St. Bernard, whose sister visited 
him “well arraied with riche clothinge, and 
riche atyred cf perles and precious stones,” 
and his rough rejoinder against such “‘ pompe 
and pride to adorne suche a carion as is your 
body,” is very characteristic of the age. So 
also is the awful story of a hermit who was 
permitted to look into the infernal regions, and 
see the punishment of such as were foppish in 
attire, who were tormented with serpents, 
snakes, and other reptiles, to which the 
“jagges and dagges” of their vainglorious 
dresses had been transformed for their pu- 
nishment ; the moths that bred in their super- 
fluous clothing now becoming worms to tor- 
ment them. 

On the ponderous armour of the middle ages 
Mr, Fairholt makes some amusing and just 
remarks, when describing two curious cuts he 

ives from the illuminated “ Froissart”’ in the 
ritish Museum—one of an unarmed, the other 
of an armed, knight. Of the latter he says :— 

“ The knight is encased in plate armour of the fashion 
of the day, with its acutely-pointed and strangely- 
shaped elbow-pieces, and long sollerets, after the form of 
the shoes then worn. The horse’s head is protected by 
the chanfron; and moveable plates of steel, termed a 

faire, cover the mane; a burnished convex shield 
glitters on his breast, and richly-embroidered ¢ 
cover his chest and crupper. The horses in che tourna- 
ment and war were sometimes as heavily armed as their 


race than ourselves, or else that they were (as 
Bongueve describes a Gothic building to be)— 


“ * By their own weight made stedfast and immovable.’ 


Ae oF mene ype | in which a warrior now-a-days en- 
closed himself, which was made as impervious as 


— a ag as my bee - as a mo 
8 , and mi uently be as muc 

lo ; and will he es to doughty 
d of the knights of romance, are frequently 
described as 


dered a man from being hurt himself, or of hurting 
others, from its cumbrousness.’ ” 

It is impossible to give a just notion of this 
volume—unless we could quote the woodcuts 
as well as the letterpress, as each illustrates the 
other, and may almost be considered as inse- 

com- 
our age 
authors, from Chaucer downwards: for the 
many extracts from their works descriptive of 
.dress are abundantly illustrated by woodcuts 
contemporary authorities. § 


Lovell, in his drama of “‘ Henry VIII.’’ 
In the glossary, Mr. Fairholt has pointed 
out a clearer el on of a much-vexed 
question as to the meaning of the passage in 
“ Antony and Cleopatra” :— 
“ Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides’ 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ th’ eyes, 

And made their bends adornings.” 

Mr. Fairholt says :—‘ The conjectural emen- 
dations, alterations, and controversy on the 
right ing are so extensive and con- 
fusing, that Boswell, in his variorum edition, 

rints it as a supplement to the play. War- 

urton to read adorings ; and another 
conten: t the bends are those of the mer- 
maids’ tails in which the ladies are masque- 
rading. No one has yet noticed that bends are 
a part of costume: ribands or bandages for the 
head, in imitation of the bends or circles of gold, 
termed binde among the Normans, and worn 
upon the forehead. The simplest explanation 
seems to be, that the attendants on the Queen 
had made this portion of their ornamental dress 
a striking adornment to the t.”” In the 
same way Hamlet's enforcing oath on his 
sword is illustrated from the custom of not only 
considering that weapon and its handle as a 
symbol of the Cross, but from its having the 
sacred mon as well as the Cross, fre- 
quently displayed on its hilt, of which engraved 
—— are given. 

The glossary, which is a new and useful 
addition to the book, comprises explanations of 
697 words, ancient and modern, applied to dress 
—— * a —— — 870 en- 

t is curious to over these pages 
— their varied illustrations, and trace so many 
of fashion’s mutations. They also aid greatly 
in clearly defining the various minute portions 
of dress or ornaments which the full-length 
copes See semen Sia ae 8 8 — 
tly large scale to give. Of these many are 
entirely new; there are nearly 260 in number, 
which, as some contain two or three figures, 
may be considered as more than 409 examples 
of in all We repeat, the book ma 
altogether be to by the artist and anti- 
—_- the most complete work of its kind yet 


To our readers it is scarcely necessary to give 


it a word of recommendation; it was appre- 
ciated and valued in its limited and incomplete 
form, and in its t state it may be safely 


py meee gren few most valuable contributions 
of the age to Art-literature; it will be accepted 
universally as “authority” on the important 
and su and cannot fail to place 
list of non 00 thal or cael 6 tom 

au to w owes a large 
the most circum- 
with our 
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THE ART-UNION. 








THE ART-UNION SCULPTURE. 


Tus notice, it will be remembered, was 
published last year by the Art-Union Committee : 
—*‘ In the hope of inducing the uction of a fine 
work of Art, the —— ag £500 
for a or single figure in marble, to com- 
peted for’ finished models in plaster the size of 
the intended work ; the height of the figure when 
erect is not to be less than four feet six inches.’ 
We must ¢ tt 
spirit in which this liberal offer of the Art-Union 
has been met, The number of works sent in is 
twenty, more than the half of which we have seen 
in other So The list being thus spare, 
we give it at . 
Cupid to shoot at one she loves; . 
Ascending;’ No. 3. ‘Taliesin pen Beirdd;’ 
No. 4. Phe Contest between the Minstrel an 
the Nightingale ;’ No. 5. ‘Maternal Affection ;’ 
No. 6. * Slee Sister and Brother ;’ No. 7. 
‘Charity ;’ No. 8. ‘Dancing Girl Reposing ;’ 
No. 9. ‘A Deer Stalker in Purauit;’ No. 10. 
* Innocence ;’ No. ll. ‘Hagar and Ishmael in 
the Desert;’ No. 12. ‘Genius receiving the Re- 
ward of Merit ;’ No. 13. ‘ Pastoral Apollo ;’ No. 14. 
‘ Youth at a Stream;’ No. 15. ‘Group of Adam 
and Eve Lamenting the Death of Abel ;’ No. 16. 
‘ Narcissus;’ No. 17. ‘The Meeting of Hero and 
Leander ;’ No. 18. ‘The Centaur Chiron In- 
structing the Youthful Msculapius in the Me- 
dicinal of Herbs ;’ No. 19. ‘A Hunter 
Returned Home ;’ No. 20. ‘ L’ Allegro.’ 

This ca at onee shows the works which 
have been exhibited ; t 


Exhibitions in Westminster Hall and eleewhere— 
thus Nos. 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 11,13, 14, 14, and 19 are 
not new works express) 
tition. 
course known, as are those of some of the other 
works. ‘This is not the way in which a liberal pro- 
tion of this kind should be met. It is a con- 

ual complaint among artists that “‘ they have 
no confidence in the ions in cases of compe- 


— the strict impartiality, however, of the | 


isions of the Committee of Art-Union can- 
not be questioned ; it, therefore, would appear that 
for a prize of £500 there are but three or four earnest 
competitors; and yet five hundred pounds is a suf- 
ficient jum for any figure of four feet and a 
half in height. It is by no means a fulfilment of 
the terms of the proposal to send in old works 
which have been executed for other purposes ; to 
none of these will the prize be awarded. Full well 


do we know the thought, labour, and study neces- | 


sary to model a figure or even for a com- 
mission; and we are eq well informed as to 
the amount of daily and nightly anxiety inseparable 
from fe yey — »- ae — ions are rare, the 
wear tear oportio greater; if there 
be busts in * the labour ie but the more. 
It is ess for us to dwell upon the works, 
which we have already minutely described as the 
have appeared in the various exhibitions. We 
must complain that one of those, which 
to be new, fe placed co badly aa to be inoulicient! 
seen—-that is No. 10, ‘Innocence,’ which stan 
in the rear of the line. It is a work of rare excel- 
lence, being a semi-nude figure—a girl holding a 
dove to her breast—executed with a natural truth 
and tenderness of sentiment seldom attainable. In 
every part of this exquisite figure the utmost at- 
tention has been given to composition and expres- 
sion. The features are distinguished by the most 
perfect age | of contour, an J— * head is a 
conception infinite grace elegance. We 
have no idea who is the author of this really 


mg ago worn out by 
’ that is No. 8,‘ A Dancing 
. my toe Ty — ine in her 

. res on a flowery bank ; 

there are ease and in the pose, and beautiful 
ef modelling in the bude parts of the 


It is much to be regretted that the proposition 
has not been responded to in the sane irit in 
which it has been made; the cum is truly liberal 
and we conceive that the Committee have not, 
by Past experience, found themselves justified in 

ting « larger amount. 


much disappointment at the 


No. 1. —— 
NMo. 2. ‘Ins 


hey may be imme- | 
diately recognised by all who have visited the late | 


igned for this compe- | 
The names of all these competitors are of | 


ah we ent | 


PEN AND INK SKETCHES. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


IV.—Tse FALLen MINISTER. 





T Hose who have walked westward during the warm | 
nights of this levely summer, from St. James's- | 
street along the superb Mall, which adds so much | 
to the convenience and beauty of Piccadilly, have | 


obtained an enjoyment that few cities in the ¢ 


world can supply. Low as, unfortunately, is the 
site of Bucking Palace, when viewed at night 
there is somethi 


shadow, and its more prominent parts caught 
and dwelt by the fair moonlight—while the 
flag sates over the marble arch heaves back- 
ward and forward like a epirit keeping watch 
ever those most precious to our native land. The 
massive towers of old Westminster, rising above 
the trees of St. James’s Park, compose a fine back- 
ground to this indistinct and half-mysterions 
picture ; the nights have been of late so luminous 
| that the lamps suggested the idea of ornament 
rather than of use; the broad sheet of water, 
set in the carpet of the Green Park reflected the 
intense brightness of the stars until it seemed like 
a diminished firmament ; the warm and soothing 
atmosphere, and the clear blue sky, realized some- 
thing of the nights of the south of Europe, even 
im our py Raed this t advantage, 
that while ir glories are exclusively of the pest 
ours combine with the past the present and the 
future. Everything in London is s stive— 
everything hopeful—everything has a history. A 
moment’s pause on the paved terrace, and a 
| glance along the varied line of “homes,” com- 
meneing with the iron-bound house of ‘“the Iron 
Duke ’—the square, solid, unpicturesque easket, 
which contains the tributes of mighty nations to 
| one mightier than they,—along the line ef those 
- houses, in some of which lights are glittering and 
| banquets are spread, to others telling of the com- 
mingling of ramks, manifesting the health and 
strength of a commercial country, where the busy 
traffic of the day has yielded to repose,—on and on, 
until, as memories crowd upon us, we are forced to 
pause and think how rightly proud we may be 
that our father-land is prodigal of immortal names! 
| _ ‘The seene in its silence, s the 
deeds and the men who eir cele- 
brities around us ; many of them sleep beneath the 
heavy architecture of England’s Mausoleum, 
others in humbler but not less immertal graves ; 
| and even while we dwell upon their glories, and 
reverence the great truths they taught, it is a 
| joyful thing that, talk and write as we may 
about the pleasant old time of “‘ Merrie Eng- 
land,” we have achieved greater things, overcome 
mightier difficulties, learned of seience new 
strength, opened our hearts as well as our ears 
| to more important truths, acquired mew - 
thies, and now stand forth a far greater nation 
in these our own times than we did in times gone 

by. There are still many things left to— 

nq our strain, 
And check our * 
| But who dares to say that England will not 

| ceed in her march of triumph, both fos time and 

— eed team — 
, by , from a 
verie—the result of a prolonged visit to our 
| great Exhibition of the . Surely 
| the heart must be cold, and the taste ied, in 
| him whe could examine these enriched walls 
| without triumphing with those who have proved 
(old and young, as are mingled there toge- 





| 


} 


faith in the sterner virtues, and attaches hi 
to moral worth. Nothing in Art can be conceived 
Chatr spirit than the dignity and pose of the 
8 figure descending the 





very imposing in the huge | 
roass of building—its defeets coneealed by deep . 
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the 

Ome lien lived: ir Worcestershouse, witich stood ir 
th 


tee ae ——— ——— 


called York’s-farm, or York-house, and during 
rent, fire: it 1666 his furniture and effects were 


sent there, There is mach reeorded of the 
nifteent residence he ed at Cornbury 

Oxfordshire, where he entertained during the long 
yaeations in a style of ce. Men- 
tion is also 
South Lam 


tended 

riate them to the erection of a p mansion 
in the faceof the Court, and upon-a piece of land 
granted him by the:Crown, as ve are told, “ on 
the road to —— near unto y; 
where there stood a tavern famous for wine of rare 
flavour, and for ing’ —i com- 
panions, always, in the race to effect the ruin of all 
that is noble in our natures. 

Disraeli, in his charming work, ‘‘ The Curto- 
sities of Literature,” in a papervon “ Palaces built 
by Ministers,” says it is no wonder that Wo 
and Buckingham built palaces—‘ they rose 
shone the comets of the political horizon of 
Europe.” ‘The Roman tiara-still haunted the 


vy tion of the Cardinal; and the 


pride of having out-rivalled Richelieu and 
—the nominal Ministers, but the real Sovereigns of 
Europe—kindled the buoyant spirit of the 
and the splendid Villiers. But,” he asksy ‘* what 
folly of = —* must — —* the conduct * 
the proſound Clarendonꝰ ?—perhaps it might 
traced to an overgrown organ of eonstruetiveness. 
The same propensity that caused him to write his 
“ History of the Rebellion’ — hing to erect 
the “ spacious’ and: fine’ house’—no v of 
which remains at this day, save two stunted Co- 
rinthian columns which form the gateway of the 
FE me Kings Inn,” —* ern in Picca+ 
y; they are, properly speaking, pilasters 
painted of adrab colour, Thich, being peed off 
in sundry places, have assumed a diseased 63 
either they have sunk, or, what is more likely, 
the earth has grown about them—for now th 
are miserably out of proportion, and insulted 
grievously by the blue-board proclamation of a 
livery stable. If there were no record of the past 
in this broad highway of magnificence and com- 
merce but these: plastered things, it were 
enough to think upon and teach important les- 


sons; thousands pass them by without or 
inquiry, although they are out of keepin any- 
thing around them. It is well that. the urs of 
the mind endure longer than the more palpable ef- 
forts of the bedy, or every existing trace of this great 


man would have been a contempt rather than a 
glory. He reproached. himself in his: life for 
weakness and —— in the outlay occasioned by 
the building—the relie of. which I have just no- 
ticed ; and which he also says ‘‘ more contributed 
to that gust of envy that had so violently shaken 
him, than any misdemeanour that he was thought 
to have been guilty of.” He might well: say soy 
when the house was pointed at as a state crime, 
and pestilence, conflagration, war, and defeats 
were connected with Clarendon, or, as the mal 
contents called it, Dunkirk, house!—the: house 
raised as much in fondness as in pride, and whose 
—— a solace to com in exile: for when 
, ‘8 proposed to him, he » “the re+ 
mained so infatuated with the delight he had em 
jored, that, though he was deprived’ of ** 
rkened very unwillingly to the advice’’ The: 
magnificence of this house was of but short dura- 
= In 1683 it was sold for its materials, and a 
anecdote, told by Evelyn, is one of the 
a memories connected with that sweet and 
—— minded man most gratifying to dwell 
= velyn was returning to town with the son 
of the old C cellor, and “in passing by the 
"ious palace his father built but a few years belare, 


which they were demolishin, g, being 
dertakers, I turned my head the othorteoy tilt the 
teas gone past by, lest I might oc- 








son, Lawrence, created 

celebrated im “‘ Absalom and A * 
though the father of three sons, and by the mar- 
riage of his daughter, Anne Hyde, with the 
Dake of York, afterwards James II1., grandfather 


, 
imbibed in his 
himself; that ‘‘ Whilst he was only a student at 
law and stood at gaze, irresolute what course 
of life to take, his chief acquaintances were Ben 
Johnson, John Selden, Charles Cotton, John 
Vaughan, Sir Kenelm Digby, Thomas May, and 
Thomas’ Carew, and some others of eminent fa- 
culties in their several ways.” 

What a preparation such associates must have 
been for the young lawyer’s future career through 
** Each change of many-coloured life!” 

What learning must he not have imbibed from 
Selden, what wit from Cotton, what grace and 
eloquence ftom Sir Kenelm Digvy' and in the 
after portion of his life, when the fever of ex- 
istence was subdued by time and circumstances 
how truly does he rejoice that the fanciful and 
elegant Carew ‘‘ was at’ the last brought to the 
—— manifestation of Christianity that his 

friends could desire,” and pay a fitting tri- 
bute to ** Rare Ben Johnson,” although “ he had 
for many years an extraordinary kindness for Mr. 
Hyde, till he found he betook himself to business, 
which he believed ought never to be preferred be- 
fore hiseompany.”” This contempt of ‘ business” 
—“ The frivolous pretence of human lust to cast 
off innocence !”"—was in keeping with the gruff old 
poet, who, while he strengthened and exalted 
the Bnglish language, was, in the Chancellor’s 
opinion, “ the best judge of, and fittest to prescribe 
rules’ to, poetry and poets, of any man who had 
lived with, or before him, or since.” 

Truly, while we have such emphatic warnings 
that this is not our abiding city, we must also 
remember that great honour is due to those who 
raise around us imperishable monuments of Art 
and Literature. The records of such great and 

ood men are themes worthy the best efforts of 
ritish Art. A gallery filled with productions like 
this, would do honour to our country, and be- 
bar Cente = ee a 8 sons. * 
larendon, after sailing from the v 
lage of Erith, betook himself to France: Louts 
., playing with his tortures, received him 
first (through his officers) with all distinction, 
then (finding it was not pleasant to his se 4 
brother of England so to do) treated him wit 
unparalleled cruelty; his body worn down by 

n and suffering, he at last found a restin 
place at Montpellier, and solaced himself 
with the literature he so dearly loved. And yet his 
cup of affliction was not full ; his da —* 


, quickly followed by her death, p 
ie egos of sorrow, and he was 
toe the scene to Moulins. As his days be 


came numbered, his desire either to return to his 

native land, or to be near it in death, urged him to 

obdarate he tthe Kei yy axethen poutioa tet 
ite heart of t an 

obdura 0 ing by * 


judgments; and 
hove, with all possible humility, 








ble weight of the King’s displea- 
Shoe it will boris voted Rae to 
——— —— 

not ta 

— Unverednnens te ett 
he never received it. 
died at Rouenon the 9th of the last 
month of the year 1674. The insensible clay was 
interred on the north side of Henry VII.’s 
in Westminster honour (I had written 
btless because of his 


let us 


—— 


him 

any inseription enabled 

- * where re- 
don—a 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 

§1n,—Perceiving the alteration in the Russian tariff 
which has just taken , and knowing the interest you 
take in the welfare of that truly artistical branch of our 
manufactures, namely, earthenware, I have taken the 
liberty to hand you a statement how the alteration will 
affect the export trade of that article, fearing lest it may 
not have come before your notice, and hoping the infor- 
further stimulus to those connected with 


mation will be a 
the trade, if you think it to communicate the 
same tothem. I have also ad a statement of the re- 
duction on cloths. 
I to remain, Sir, 
oi INTERESTRD READER OF YOUR JOURNAL. 
July 8, 1846. 


Reduetions in Import Duties in Russa, => ver Ukase, 
dated June 1 (13), and published in St, Ptersburg 
June 8 (20), 1846. To take effect immediately. 





Old Rate |New Rate|Amount of 
in in in Sterling 
Silver Ro.|Silver Ro. at about 











On 
Earthenware, white, or 
of one colour without! 
borders or — per pood. 


patterns... css veeees 4 65 
And in 1847 to * 
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cow 
Bs. 
0 12 


MG. 0s vecves ill 0 
And in 1847 to be fur- 
ther reduced to 6 


silver ro. . 


On 
oe cloths 4 
erseymeres ‘ 
blue black, and dark 
alk chek edna 
remain at 1 80 silver 
ro, 


perlb. * lb, 
2 80 2 7 
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ARTISTS IN ROME. 

Str,—A letter in the double number of the 
Art-Uniow for June ( 158), entitled ‘‘ Chit-Chat 
—* vee —— ere is cmt yy to one of Ao: 
most talen of the young artists of t it , 
His name, however, is ven; sad the intend. 
ed act of kindness and justice is , in part, defeated. 
He is there named Mr. Fortt Davis: it should have been 
Mr. Frederick Fortt. 

— — — 3 

, in every page, 6 nd 
nal, permit this error to be in the next number 
of the Art-UNIon, 

Aa GaSe eae oer talents and 
of the many éxcellent ties for w Mr. Frederick 
Fortt I anxious that he 





exe 1 4 very obedient servant, 
Bath, July 16, vy 7. M. Musonave, 


pty valuable 
R,—I trust through Journal, 
will ahs some tobias 0 thr wont we vovercly Kel in 
towns, of some competent lecturer on Art,—I 
deliver lectures we are able to understand, 
in the pursuit to which our time 
Your obedient servant, 
AN OFERATIVE. 
will perceive a statement on this 
; and also that his object is, we think, 
to be attained.) 
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FINE ARTS IN IRELAND. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN 

ACADEMY. * by 
Tus is the twentieth Exhibition presen 
this body to the Irish public, and we think they 
are fairly entitled to say that, taken as a whole 
it contains a greater number of works of note an 
mark than any of its nineteen ssors. One, 
or, at most, a couple of works of particular merit, 
like stars of the first magnitude amidst an atmo- 
8 of nebula, used formerly to make up the 
xhibition and constitute its chief interest; and 
many a aes frequenter of times gone by is 
able to recal the past by naming the vingle meri- 
torious picture that impressed itself by its very 
solitude on his memory; while all else that ac- 
companied it, before or after, presents an oblivious 
blank. This has been changed. 

The present Exhibition presents among the 500 
specimens several of the highest class-works 
adorning its walls ; so that future mnemonics will 
be puzzled how to recal the year—whether as that 
of the two Turners, the two bys, ‘ The Rienzi’ 
of Elmore, ‘The Greek Refugees’ of Fisher, or 
* The Ino’ of Foley: thus, while the quantity is ave- 
rage, the quality of the works is much improved. 

“Bat to proceed at once to our task. e shall, 

as heretofore, notice principally the new works 
and works of resident artists, passing those that 
have undergone observation in other Exhibitions 
with only a slight r ition. 

M. Crroan, P.R.H.A. The worthy and able 
President exhibits eight works, all portraits, some 
of considerable size. Two of these are particularly 
good. No. 3, ‘Hugh Lyons Montgomery, Esq.,’ 
and No. 27, ‘ Michael Fox, Esq.,’ careful in draw- 
ing and harmonious in colour. Two others are of 
average quality, while it would have served the 
— both of the Exhibition and of the Pre- 
sident, if the four others had not been exhibited at 
all—-at least in their present state, crude and un- 
finished. 

FW. Buartow, R.H.A. No. 395, ‘ Portrait of 
Sir Edward Sugden, Lord Chancellor of Ireland,’ 
is the only contribution by this artist. Clever and 
dexterous in the handling, it is, however, nothing 
but an extra-sized miniature, wanting all the best 
characteristics of the original. In the outset of 
his career, Mr. Burton was hailed as a national 
painter of no ordinary powers of mind; but such 
treatment of the National Exhibition, and of the 
body with which he is associated, will tell fatally 
against his pretensions, and must be a sad dis- 
appointment as well as a lesson to over-zealous 
friends and admirers. 

Gronoe Perum, R.H.A. We are rejoiced to 
see this able artist restored again to the Fine Arts 
by the completion of that portion of his antiqua- 
rian labours and researches for which there was 
such “ a pressure from without.” No. 308, ‘ Bran- 
don Mountain, from Connor’s Pass, County of 
Kerry—Shower passing off,’ is a noble production, 
—-something similar to a work previously exhibited, 
but much more — in its effects: The soli- 
tary grandeur of the scene is much enhanced by 
the single figure (a peasant girl in her bright 
scarlet and purple) in the immediate foreground ; 
the intervening valley, with its dismal lakes; the 
rugged mountain and its cellular tarn, above 
which the clouds are just raising their misty cur- 
tain, are admirably an ically given. No. 313, 
‘The Home of the Heron, Loch-Atri, Conne- 
mara,’ is also a solitary mountain scene—a wooded 
island in a fairy lake—the sole inhabitant the heron. 
A purple mist, lit 2 with the prismatic hues of a 
setting sun, fills a deep gully of the peaked moun- 
tains. In the foreground a river debouches from 
the lake; and its banks, formed of gravel 
and marl, crested with moss, fern, and heat » are 
beautifully delineated. Long may Mr. Petrie con- 
tribute such works, and teach his countrymen to 
know and appreciate the natural beauties of their 

own country as it manifests itself to them at the 
present day, as he has opened to them the true 
method of illustrating the history and antiquities of 
days gone by, better and more efficiently than any 
draughtsman or historian that ever preceded him. 
N. J. Cnownny, R.H.A. No. 42, ‘ Taking the 
Veil,’ isa ul work by this young artist ; the 
pepe yee colouring, and likenesses of which 
are most to Mr. Crowley. We perceive 
it is ted for St. Vincent's Hospital, and con- 
gratulate that establishment on its possession. 








vere Oneaen Limeric ital —— 
ears ago by Mr. ; we are con 
that public establishments gratefully recording 
and handing down the lineaments of their bene- 
factors to posterity would find the of their 
funds thus spent (particularly if the aid of artists 
of mind and ability are called into requisition) no 
bad speculation or investment. No. 10, ‘Go 
to Seek his Fortune,’ is too lackadaisical an 
insipidly sentimental a cast to be worthy of the 
vigorous and original hand that produced that 
universal favourite, ‘The Cup Tossing.’ No. 23, 
‘The Hall at —— a —— = of ma- 
naging a fami oup—listenin: an old piper. 
= H. — ah No. 135, * ca ture 
of a Gondola by Pirates.’ This picture, which re- 
presents the quarter-deck of a pirate vessel crowded 
with its nondescript crew in various attitudes re- 
fusing the ransom-money from a noble Venetian 
family they have captured, is a painful example of 
misappli wers and talents, which repeated 
warnings will not recal from an absurdly wrong 
direction. The details are many of them very 
cleverly painted, and show no little study and care. 
The drawing, colouring, and expression of the 
pirates—one blackfaced gentleman in the centre 
especially—call for our commendation. The hero 
of the story, however, excites our laughter by the 
theatrical flourish of his attitude and demeanour ; 
and his disconsolate lady and child are made too 
deplorably ugly to arouse our gallantry or interest. 
We before — to Mr. Collier’s too fatal 
facility in painting satin : the same fault pervades 
this laborious work. The wood-work, sails, dresses, 
sky, faces, all is satin—and highly-polished satin 
too. The best thing that could befal Mr. Collier 
would be some friend throwing his softening-brush 
into the Liffey, and allowing us to see his works in 
their first vigour and—unsatined. No. 209, ‘A 
Portrait of the Rev. W. H. Drummond, D.D.,’ by 
the same artist,—a good likeness and very ably 
ainted,—on the contrary, reflects great credit on 
fr. Collier, and will no doubt tend to procure 
him extensive employment in this lucrative depart- 
ment. 

Catrerson Smirnu, R.H.A. Ten portraits of 
various degrees of merit: the best are—No. 89, ‘ His 
Excellency Lord Heytesbury, late Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland,’ placed at the head of the principal 
room, and deserving of its position, not merely 
from the rank of its subject, but as the best 

ortrait in oils painted for some years past in 
reland; No. 44, ‘ Sir Lucius O’Brien,’ is also 
cleverly given ; while No. 248, ‘ Mrs. Eccles,’ is a 
beautiful impersonation of feminine grace and 
loveliness ; most of the remainder also show much 
talent, but do not call for particular attention or 
remark. We regret to see so promising an artist 
in original and fancy subjects wholly absorbed by 
portraiture. It was not on the strength of this he 
obtained the rank of Academician, which we shall 
withdraw our opinion of his deserving if he does 
not continue to enhance the interest of the Exhi- 
bition otherwise than by portraits. 

Grorce F. Mutvany, R.H.A. No. 50, ‘ The 
Wanderers.’ A black man and a fair woman, 
whom fate appears some way or other to have linked 
together, are represented standing side by side ; 
the latter holding (under the peculiar circum- 
stances) rather too fair a baby. Both, as separate 
studies, would possess much merit ; and we think 
that Mr. Mulvany’s pencil never evinced greater 
force and vigour than in depicting the head of 
this Lasear or Malay; but, together, the story (if 
any) is most unpleasing, and the effect produced 
is that of pity that so much good painting and 
talent were not expended to a better purpose. No. 
180, ‘ Aphrodite,’ is an imitation of Howard’s 
worst manner. Mr. Mulvany has too much talent 
to render this necessary. Several very able 
portraits show that he deservedly maintains his 
well-earned reputation for correct likeness and 
pleasing expression and colouring. 

CHARLES Grey, R.H.A. No.7, called ‘ The 
Decoy,’—a title which does not very well explain 
the subject, which is a white wire-haired Scotch 
terrier standing all dripping and shivering on a 
bank of a stream in which a water-spaniel is revel- 
ling as his naturalelement. The animals are ve 
cleverly and characteristically depicted; but the 
landscape, water, and adjuncts are very inferior to 
the same artist’s previous works. This is another 
instance of great labour thrown away upon a worth- 
less and ineffective subject. 


We enya prey. ree eae te ‘ The 
and 





uated by the Gov. 
of the Royal Dublin i 
MatTTHEW KENDRICK. 


THoMas BripGrorp’s productions this 
very unequal to his previous efforts; but ae 
here and there show that the painter of ‘ 
Masquerader’ of former years has but to exert 
himself in the old true direction, to regain his 
popularity as an artist. No. 121, ‘The Missal,’ has 
vi *? in it, but — — 

- MULRENNEN. No. 16, ‘ Fionnghuala.’ A 
designed and warmly-coloured fancy —— 
such a term is allowable. The fair shoulder,” 
which we suppose gave the idea of the title, stands 
out in tempting relief. Mr. Mulrennen contributes, 
as usual, numerous ably-executed miniatures. 

H. M‘Manvs. Nos. 38 and 40 are indications, 
rather than studies, of two female heads, which 
make us regret that the idea was not more fully 
expressed or carried out. No, 73, ‘A Peasant 
Girl,’ although trifling, is beautifully and cleverly 
finished, and makes us sorry we not some- 
thing more important to record as the contribu- 
tion of this talented young artist. The public 
encomiums he has been so deservedly receiving as 
the Director of the Glasgow School of Design 
show, however, that his time and powers have not 

misapplied or allowed to run waste. 

Grorce Naren, an animal-painter. His 
best specimen is No. 240. The celebrated bull 
‘ Narcissus,’ No. 74, is very poor indeed. 

A. NicHotu. Nos. 11 and 114. Almost 
cates of previous works, and much inferior. Why 
has this artist left off his very clever water-colour 
SS for unsuccessful experiments in 
oils ? 


GrorGce SHARP has no single work equal to 
his ‘ Market Girl’ of last year. No. 159, ‘The 
Young Mother,’ would have been a clever anda 
pleasing picture if the —— figure and the 
child had been more carefully handled. The still 
life and adjuncts are unexceptionable for breadth 
and colour. F 

Here ends our list of exhibiting Academicians 
and Associates, who barely muster amongst them 
a couple of dozen fancy subjects, more half 
of them trifling affairs—some totally unfit for 
exhibition, and about sixty portraits full size and 
miniature. If, therefore, they were left to their 
own resources, how could they face the public? 
Surely some reform is needed at the fountain- 
head. The leading resident artists who can con- 
tribute, and do year after year contribute, 
be conciliated and gr on from time to time 
and the useless and non-resident members 
off; but this is too important a matter to treat in 
a parenthesis, and we shall return to the subject 
at a future period, and that in no offensive spirit, 
for the recent elections of Catterson Smi 
Christopher Moore, and C. Grey, os meee 
and Joseph Kirk as an associate, evince @ 
sire to keep up with the times and —_ 
the Academy; but much sor 5 is requisite. Now 
for the exhibitors in general. 
i F. Danny, ABA. He. 40, ¢ The as of 

hakspere. This sublime and e 

posed work—one of the most poetical of this most 
poetical of artists—is well placed and - 
great attention. Almost lost in the British 
stitution, here its various beauties tell admirably —3 
and the public seem never tired of - 
find at every visit some fresh beauty, : 
or artistic. No. 223, ‘The Grave of 7 
communicated,’ by the same artist, is of 
poetry, and is much d. Some 
—— an Mr. Danby’s — are seldom 
chargeable with, is evinced on ¢ . 
for instance, both the moon, and the = 
forsaken grave, were evidently in 
larger-sized picture. The dog has — 
for the original design is apparent on » while the 


not having been sufficiently obliterated 
moon sti remains too large for its apparest | 
—————— 
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and distance : but for this, which is easil 


remedied, the work is a 
Atrrep ELMoRe, ARA. No. 208, ‘ Rienzi 


j ) 
: 


— 8 at the —* 
its appearance 
Exhibition, as a work of the hest we 


shall say no more than on 

having produced an artist not merely of such 

se, but such performance. It speaks well 

the rising taste of the country to find it so 
much admired and so justly — 

Wm. Fisuer. No. 24, ‘Greek Refugees— 
Alarm.’ A Greek soldier is represented wearied 
out and sleeping in a recess. His lovely and 
faithful partner, with her babe on her bosom, ap- 

alarmed at some distant noise, and draws 
Sewn the shady branches of an overhanging tree 
to ensure greater secrecy to their temporary 
refuge for repose. Mr. Fisher is deservedly rising 
year after year in the approbation of his country- 
men. This is a well-conceived and beautifully- 
executed work. No. 31, ‘ Lady Godiva.’ 
this we have already spoken in noticing the Bri- 
tish Institution : it looks much better here. 

8. F. Brocas. We are glad to see the works 
of this artist again in this Exhibition. The three 
here presented do not seem recently executed, 
but possess great breadth of effect and masterly 
command of pencil: two of them are Views of 
Killarney; and the third, No. 398, ‘Glen Scene— 
The Dargle,’ we consider the best: it is better 
worth the attentive study of the rising artist in 
water colour, for the excellencies we have before 
mentioned, than the half-hundred album scraps 
by which it is surrounded. Why, again and again 
do we ask, is not the Academy allowed the honour 
of enrolling so able, amiable, and worthy a man 
amongst its members, while a set of pretenders to 
Art are kept on its list doing nothing but obstruct- 
ing the way, and disgusting the public by their 
abortive efforts ? 

Grorce Cotoms. No. 17, ‘ Delphi, Conne- 
mara,’ and No, 273, another view near the same 
place—both clever landscapes, and with much of 
this graceful and observant artist’s fine feeling for 
the play of light and shade on mountain scenery ; 
but they convey rather too much of a sameness with 
his previous productions — even toujours per- 
driz will pall upon the sense. Smailer works, 
and more diversified in character, would, we are 
sure, be more generally popular. Again, we must 
repeat, out-door work can alone overcome man- 
nerism and the appearance of manufacture. This 
gentleman would be also a valuable acquisition to 
the Academy from his knowledge, talents, inde- 
pendence of character, and position in society ; 
and we are sure would be ready to co-operate in 
all that was good for the country. 

Wit11aM Foy. No. 14, ‘Protection.’ A t 
boy holding an angry dog in the one hand and a 
frightened rabbit in the other—a young girl laugh- 
ing beside him —— A perfect rustic Murillo 
in its way. We are glad to find Mr. Foy returned 
to his labours in [reland. This work shows great 
advance of power, and has attracted more attention 
and applause than many works of much higher 
—— Some portraits by the same hand 
placed quite too high)—that of a clergyman 
especially, No. 66—are also very able. Here would 
be another valuable acquisition to the Academy ; 
but we should not like to see him on the list unless 
resident permanently. 

J. HAVERTY. No. 152, ‘ Advocates in a Good 
Cause.’ A pleasing memorial of that truly t 
and — man, Father Mathew. This should be 

urchased 0s — and placed in some 

emperance-hall. No. 261, ‘A Chip of the Old 
Block’: capital—well coloured, and full of ex- 
pression and life. No. 318, ‘ Baptism of Ethel- 
bert’: a well-designed small-coloured cartoon—a 
class of Art deserving attention and encourage- 
ment. Mr. Haverty wasa member of the Academy ; 
he is now resident. Why not restore him ? 

Epwaxp Harwoop. There are few, if any, of 
| the younger Irish artists who show so much pro- 
| mise as Mr. Harwood: his travels a to have 
| improved his eye for colour. No. 167, ‘ A Girl of 

Sorrento,’ and No. 162, ‘ Desdemona,’ are both 
clever studies ; his picture, however, of last year 

Nathan and David,’ was of a higher class and 
— and we look with great hope to his future 

Rev. J. Roonny. No. 211, ‘May Day at Menlo.’ 
Our first impression on vie i this — was— 

What on earth could have — the Academy 


‘eee 











to admit this work ?’”’ but closer and 
hearing the circumstances under it was com- 
posed, caused a great revolution in our ideas 
and i respecting i. It represents a pattern, 
or rustic féte, held in county of Galway ; and, 
destitute as it is of the pect re we 
ledge of the arrangement of light and shade or 
management of colour, there is so much correct- 
ness of drawing, truthfulness of expression, and 
observation of character, that, — 2 say, it 
gives us more hope of an o of Art 
yet rising in Ireland than a hundred conven- 
tional productions of mere school-craft around it 
and near it. We understand it is the work of a 
young man who was obliged to give up the 
aborious office of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
on account of his health, without any regular in- 
struction in Art whatever. Measures should be 
taken to smooth the way for his acquisition of the 
knowledge how to use his mate’ and give air 
and distance to his composition, as well as harmo- 
nize his colours. 

D. K. SmyrH: very much improved. No. 237, 
‘ The Gipsies,’ is very creditable to this artist. 

Samuget Watson. No. 299, ‘ Donnybrook 
Fair,’—the fun and humour of which could not 
have been more accurately delineated. There is 
matter in it for a dozen compositions. Yet it is 
questionable whether Indian-ink sketches should 
be encouraged for public exhibition. 

James Manony repeats himself, and not ve 
effectively, in No. 13, ‘ The Bridge of Sighs,’ an 
No. Whe ‘The Rivals.’ Why always the same 
tune 
—— * eg —7 is the first time 7 

ve seen anything from this young artist; an 
if he proceeds as he has begun, we augur well for 
his success. No. 127, ‘ A Portrait,’ is well toned, 
cleverly handled, and expressive. The colour in 
No. 1 * A Child Dressing her Doll,’ is a little 
too high, but it shows much promise, care, and 

ur 


se H. Buroezss has spoilt a very Gaming ei 
picture of ‘ An Antique Gateway,’ No. 30, by the 
unnatural tinselly green he has given the ivy with 
which it is clothed. The stonework and perspec- 
tive are beautifully rendered. No. 267, ‘ Cockle 
Gatherers,’ shows more toning, but is not effective. 

O. W. Campari has some very clever and 
masterly sketch likenesses in chalk, We would 
particularly notice No. 449, that of Miss Cushman, 
the celebrated American actress, and T. Gresham, 


Esq. 

Miss E. Wiiit1ams (No. 443) contributes, as 
usual, some fruit and flower pieces, showing much 
careful study and graceful handling. The lights 
me —** on om not being — massed, 
the ve more the appearance of carpet patterns, 
or Tanc work of detached studies subsequently 
grouped, than entire and harmonious compo- 
sitions. * 

Gronon Evans has a pleasing composition in 
the same department, No. 129. 

E. D. Leany, No. 53, a very clever, fine-toned 
head of an Ex-President of the R.H.A. 

R. R. Scantan. No. 377, ‘The Whiteboy 
under Escort to Gaol.’ A little hard, but finely 
rendered, and full of pathos and expression. 
Several minor works show this artist has equal 
facility in water and oils. ; 

M. Woop. No. 373, ‘Kerry Peasant Child.’ 
Masterly and pleasing. We are glad to see this 
artist retu to water colours, and with such 
good effect. 

James O’Mauttey, Hvuen Taxzot, G. Du 
Norer, W. WakemaN, R. Baker, R. G. Keury, 
and R. Fox, are either at a stand-still or have dis- 
opp inted us this year in their contributions ; and 


lenient, but have not time or space to show up the 
absurdity of their performances, or their 

sions to the name of artists; we are 

besides, by the thought that it is not their fault 
if the Academ , year after year, will countenance 
the delasion, by the edesiocion of one oo ite 
rubbish as tw. they have a gg ° 
one knows better than we do, in getting 
up an annual exhibition of modern works, as in 
building « wall, a certain amount of rubble is ne- 
cessary : chinks and broken 
bottles for the sopping 5 Dat there must be some 
limit and i in this matter. An air 
of ridicule is thrown over the whole Exhibition, 
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LANDSCAPE AND SEA-PIECES. 


J. M. W. Turner, R.A. (No. 106, ‘Saltash, 
Devon,’ a work of his middle time, and No. 263, 
‘ Whalers,’ a more recent production) ; T. Baker, 


of n; T. Creswick, J. H. Boddington, 

man, hton, E. Duncan, the Messrs. Wil- 

liams, G. A. PP J. Wilson, jun., Henshawe, 

Dallas, Greville, H. Juteum ¢ le landscape 
al 


i 


1 Oliver, Percy, 
ahey, Mane, Caltingwosd, E. W. Cocke (No. 


169, a very fine sea-piece), and 8. Walters 


i 


FIGURE SUBJECTS. 


J. Inskipp (two remarkably fine specimens of 
pag lag ah 
of O’ P ; J. 8. . 
J. Buchanan ; T. Clater Wo. 126, “hs Oi riser: 
man,’ : clever ‘ 
ness of Mike Helen Faucit’); Hurlstone; Fisk 
(atin, Lucy, Redgrave, Salter, J. P. Stephanoff 
a, Lu ve, ter, J. P. A 
Woolmer, Ward, and Zeitter. : 

Of f contributors there are specimens of 
E e Verbeckhoven, J. Goupil, Fesquet, Koza- 
necki, Pieraccini, &c. &c. 

We shall now on to the Sculpture and 
Architectural Gallery. 


SCULPTURE. 


J. H. Founy. This able artist, alread 
popular, has much increased the tation hie 
name holds in Ireland by No. 475, ‘ Ino and the 
Infant Bacchus.’ It justly acquired him both 
honour and emolument on its first production at 
the Westminster Hall —— and looks to 

his own 


darus Overthrown,’ is a fine study ; 


leasing composition. 
: Curistoruer Moonn. If Mr. Moore’s name 
was not already well as one of the most 
1 and successful bust-producers of the dey, 
his ‘ J Burton,’ ‘ Josias Dunne,’ ‘ Lord Tal- 
bot of M 44 ‘Lady Dover,’ and ‘Mrs. Evelyn,’ 
would render all panegyric un- 


—a mingling 
familiar. No. 477, ‘ Statue ofa 8 Child,’ 
executed in marble, shows what Mr. oore can do 
in composition ; it is only a ——— 
so seldom in groups or full- has origina 
an idea which may be detrimental to his interests 

he confines himself to busts al er. 
J * Krrx. No. ot, Geee = _ 2 
aomi,’ expressive ; 
classically beautifull No. 461 
No. 476, Bust and M Statue of the late Mar- 
quis of Downshire, taken under the cir- 
cumstances of a 


C. Pawonmo. No. 486. ‘The Pet Rabbit,’ a 
gag Xe a ae ee 
not much either to commend or censure in this 
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t than 
been anything but suc- 
cessful. 
8. 2 ag, also 2* some busts. No. 
‘ Thomas Da .,, ie not so as an- 
Steer attributed = as gentleman, exhibited 
elsewhere. 


ARCHITBCTURE. 


In this branch the display is generally very 
Ireland wants able architects, but 

nerally appear to think it either 
dignity or their interests to ex- 
uence is that, often, 

when any work of importance requiring a parti- 
cular display of taste and genius is wanted to be 
carried the n and gentry are incredu- 
and import from England 
tleman not so fasti- 

fn the art of bringing 
before the public eye; while the resident 

cts complain, when too late, of what arises 

from their own neglect and fault in the first in- 


. Parwortn, R.H.A., Professor of Architec- 
*8 ust saves * oe M4 
contributing No. 307, ‘A Design for the Csshe 
Railway Station ;’ while Mr. Mumray, the other 
tative of the profession, contributes no- 
whatever 


Joun 8. Mutvany. Nos, 467 and 490, ‘ Ter- 
minus of the Dublin and Midland Great Western.’ 
Simple, a and business-like. 

Joun raze. No. he ‘Design for - 
Mary's, Athlone.’ This is pleasing, correct, an 
in ood keeping thro hout. 

f Canrenten. No. 421, &c., six large- 
sized for the restoration of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, nm. We are rejoiced to see this 
—— truly national—work undertaken, and 

ly to be carried out, in such an enlarged and 
enlightened spirit. These designs show that Mr. 
Carpenter has very ably and fully entered into the 
pure and elevated fee of the twelfth century, 
of which period this Cathedral is, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of that of Salisbury, in itsearlier de- 
taile the most correct example remaining. Its 
present state is deplorable—but better late than 
never. The good work has begun, and we hope 
will, year after , be continued till what ma 
almost be anational disgrace is wiped o 
by its complete restoration. e are some 
~ matters we t criticise in these draw- 
florid 


for instance, the —* and too 
screens, the position of the pulpit, &c.; but 
these are matters whieh will ri 
the work 


t themselves as 
had any precedent for it, but Mr. Carpenter de- 


ve 
hibit publicly i 


ow whether he 


serves credit for his management of that 
y unwieldy and obstructive piece of eccle- | 


furniture, the opgan. 


and Rev. Dr. 

y liberality and unwearied exertions, but 
‘or the very able committee he has called to his 
aid, and in whom the public have every confidence. 


uch praise is 
Dean, the Hon. 


MONORARY EXHIBITORS. 


We had nearly forgotten to mention (and it 
would heve been uapatdanatle not te do 00), with 


owt pene, Se contributions of some of this 
: mp hay TEN1s0Nx presents us with some 
J Greece. 


Sir Groner Hopson, Bart. No. 441 j 
* ° » & fair 


ca t, y handle 
B. W. No. * Puck's Castle, County of Dub- 
lin.’ A clever, unpretending study, showing its au- 





ther has a correct eye and fine feeling for Nature 
as well as Art. 

What has beeome of Colonel Pratt and Mr. 
George Cash, whose contributions—the one in 
water colours and the other in oils—were always 

isitions ? 

ends our labour. We cannot, however, 

conelude without remarking that ‘“‘ the hanging’ 
and genera] arrangements are much better this 
than in those immediately previous; in fact, 
it appears to have- been intrusted to hands who 
knew something of their business, and had nv sel- 
fish ends to answer. Nothing can be better than 
the Entrance-room ; the water-colours, architectu- 

ral drawings, &c., al 

air, ver essing on entering ; 
there 3 look certainly as well, if not better, in 
the Upper Gallery, where they are this year de- 
ited. We might, to besure, complain of a few 
einous sins in the large room: for instance, the 
hugh mass ofred sealing-wax, No. 36, entitled ‘An 
Officer of the Dragoon Guards,’ whieh if ordered 
to the right-about, or made to stand sen outside, 
would have been more usefully employed than in 
its present position—destroying all about it by its 
— and glare. This is a great mistake, and 
want of proper feeling for the works of others in 
the high official whose work it is. But we are in 
too good humour with the Exhibition in general to 
pursue this subjeet ; and sincerely congratulate the 
Academy, and wish them renewed success next 


year. 
** And may WE be there to see.”* 


— — — — 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STEREOCHROMY 
FOR FRESCO PAINTING. 


Every one uainted with the technical means 
of freseo painting is aware of all the drawbacks 
and deficiencies that are still inherent to this 
noble and eminent branch of the Fine Arts, 
checking, as it were, every genius who attempts 
to assume a high degree of perfection. The pen- 
cil is limited in its boldness, and. the 
master, after the execution of a sublime work, will 
always find something which shadows his self-con- 
vietion and satisfaction. The great masters in 
fresco have, it is true, overcome the difficult 
that occurs in the necessity of working ir si 
ortions; but, whilst the finished spots, after 
ose dried, assume quite another tint than could 
be expected even by the ablest painter, no prog- 
nostic can be given of the final result ; and how 
, after a hard Aap the —* — be 
worked over again. In every other of paint- 
ing the strictest harmony of the single parts, ori- 
ginating by a sure succession, as if they came 
rom the hands of a creator, can be planned: in 
fresco painting this is not the case. d to these 
the scanty selection of colours, that only the ablest 
master may attain a certain degree of richness 


| never becoming abundance; and we are convinced 


' 
J 


| 


accurate studies made in Egypt | 


| feetly and minutely executi 


| 
| deemed impossible. 


not only for his own | ofthe Aut-UNion we alluded to 


of the above-mentioned deficiency in freseo paint- 
ing. The painter on canvas has noidea how light, 
air, and all the influences of temperature may 
— the fresco-painter from succeeding in per- 

on the wall what 
his genius had designed on cartoon. Disap- 
pointment is the final result, 

Can these deficiencies be remedied? We have 
seen so many things invented in the course of the 
present century—have seen things realized whose 
prognostics were formerly looked upon as signs of 

ienation of mind—that a method subduing all 
those obstacles in fresco painting could not be 
In some foregoing numbers 
, e unremitti 
| exertions of Professor Sehlotthauer and Counsel- 


| lor Fuchs, both of Munich, the former a practical 


| artist, the latter a chemist, in discovering the said 
method. Many disappointments instigated them 
to further experiments, to find out all the advan- 
| tages which were the rty of the ancient mas- 
| ters, and to reach that degree of perfection which 
a the freseo-painter to work with the same 


as the painter on canvas—results which 


* We shall next month be in a condition, we believe, 
to report the purchases of “ the Royal Irish Art-Union” ; 
several of them have been already made; the selections 
are (as ew be 9 to be) chiefly those of Irish artists ; 
but we think the English contri have scarcely had 
sufficient justice done to them; we make no distinctions 
here between English and Irish artists; and the same 
wise and liberal system should be adopted in Ireland. 





ways gave it a poverty-stricken. 
gore apes ge me 





—ñ 
now secure to this branchof the Pine 
advantages and improvements —— 
be wished for. Aly able writer on this subject 
in the — 22 tung says 
is the art , possesses all the exceliencies of 
fresco painting im the: degree, and is:free 
of all its former: wants deficiencies. We cans 
not exactly ———— is to be attributed 
vention to er M. F 
Schlotthauer; we know that th 
the fate of eae life is embi 
tracti * that they have 
— eee 


nLite 
Fier 


i 
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eve 


has 
pa pewmantetetaons to those i 
has. resolved, 
rie and. the King of Pr 
na ing ussia, after the 
thod, fully convinced that only with this 
he will sueeeed in finishing the respective works 
in that genius in whieh he conceived t ; 
we — assert that, if Kaulbach had not 
assisted by the said invention, 
longer hesitated to commence his works in this 
ption —æ We are not fully enabled, 
at least not fully authorized, to describe the details 
of the invention, but we can state the particular 
advantages and a few remarks as to the ingredients, 
Indispensably necessary is a special and well-pre. 
par * on a completely dried wall, or on 
slabs. of Kelheim stone: all colours are pre. 
repared in a singular manner, and in )ainting the 
— ing agent is distilled water. Every cartoon 
executed with all possible variety of colours, of 
Nan) one shade — middle tones, which cannot 
, of common freseo painting, willbe 
not ye but. also ar See wo 
— no limit, no obstacle, not: even the least 
difficulty, annoys the artist. Kaulbach has tested, 
to his complete satisfaction, all the particularsof 
the new invention; and his satisfaction, the satis- 
faction of one of the greatest artists of Europe, is, 
we believe, a competent.testimony. The treat- 
ment of colours, proposed. by Fuehs—of 
deseription, chiefly red of every sort, and — 
extraordinarily ingenious ; the latter colour, which 
in common fresco pues ing. proves se little satis. 
factory, may be in stereochromy with astonish 
ing success. The method of applying the colours; 
suggested by Sehlotthauer, is easy and agreeable: 
they can be t a considerable time fresh on the 
palette, and easily dissolve in water when they com- 
menece becoming dry; they can be applied ima 
thick or excessively thin coating; the painter cam 
work unremittingly or in voluntary interruptions; 
the size of the work is of ne consequence; the 
colouring changes not in the least, not becoming 
deeper or lighter after the i — 
dients are, as it were, totally innocent as to 
or exhalation, not in the least endangering health; 
as in common fresco painting, the colours become 
fixed and solid; add to this, the same power of 
light and want of gloss. The painting itself, by 
means of a chemical agent, becomes fixed, as 
suming a degree of durability, surpassing by far 
any degree at present known in fresco painting. 
Experiments have fully proved the durability; 
various tablets executed after the new 
having been exposed to the greatest contrasts of 
temperature and light; the influences of heat ar 
cold, showers of rain, snowstorms, and. slow mois- | 
ture; to the ageney of the most powerful a 
and even to mechanical force, which was 
in a greater degree by such works than ever 
have been supposed, the surface having become as 
solid as the compactest stone. — 
It now, remains only to make-the. nS / 
that, whilst stereochromy is recomm | 
country of the civilized — is chiefly so 
for .. It. is. just. to allude to the * 
Houses of Parliament, where the glory of —* 
the grandest works of the is intended to 
increased by the additional ornament of ftes 
paintings. ‘The climate of London i vely 
——— the most convenient d. im exe 
cuting frescoes, in which English artists * 
have attempted to compete with the best that oe 
ever been produced in this branch of the 
Arts. The Royal Commissioners for 
the sublime architectural monument may, pei 
haps, take the hint, and do what is ismost 
for a successful result. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL ‘STATES. 


GERMANY.—Mvuwicu.—Another portion of 
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mor 
able. and eventful period of the empire. 

Nestor of the German statesmen, who is 
keeping the balance of Austria in his able 
mighty hand, Prince von Metternich 
nister and Chancellor ef State, in a short 
alluded to the great auspices of the late 


acknowledgment by thepresent E ; 
nument itself—the noble work of 


reclining, with the right hand on a laurelled 
and offering a palm twig with the left ; i 
with a sword and balance ; and, finally, 
holding in the right hand a club, and fm 
ld decorated with a lion. 
figures are towards the front, the 
averted. —* i 
From the middle of the groun 
—= pedestal, whose base is 


on the eight divisions of the 
vered four male and four female bronze 


the et ae ene | 

ia, the largest im quantity o a third 
— am i the chest—the hips, has lately 
been cast (10th of June). One-half of the most 
gigantic sculptural work of the present time is now 


pleted.—A private gentleman of the name of 


Veit, of Libach, near , aware that 

on be fostered by the Fine Arts, hes resolved to 
erect a d architectural monument, ‘in com- 
memoration of the great national characters, male 


female, who have distinguished themselves in 


history of their country. The building, m 
in the Moorish style, will be 200 feet — 
feet high, containing chiefly three ‘grand rooms 
with skylights. About twenty or bronze 
statues will become the inmates of this mansion 
of glory. W. Gail, painter, of our city, has been 
cleat to 
execute a of 
jeces 0 are expected. 
Ppentin.—The King has favoured with his pro- 
tection the publication of C. Hermann, an eminent 
artist, containing the principal events of German 
history, in fifteen large plates, to be m 
steel engravings. The conception, ex . 
ornamental designs are eminent, admirably well 
adapted for the diffusion of good taste and patriotic 
knowledge of the history of the country. In the 
studio of Kiss, the sculptor, the clay model of 


make the — — — will 
tues. Excellent 


colossal equestrian statue of Frederic Wil- 


liam III., to be erected by the provincial 

sentatives of Prussia, at Keenig , has been 
exhibited. This noble work is not inferior, in the 
character and likeness of the King, to the 

trian statue of Frederic II., at u. y 
object to the execution of the vestment of the 
statue. The height of the statue is eighteen feet. 


worthy of 
of an Emperor who lived in the most remark- 


FREY 


Prime 


ff 


speech was responded to in a few 


f 
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Marchesi, in Greek-Roman i 
divisions, an oblong forming 
nal pedestal. On the front of the 
mperor’s own words, contained in his 
testament, are to be read :— 


“‘ Amorem meum populis meis. Test. {KTITI.” 


i 


EB 


On the reverse :— 


“Imp. Francisco I. Pio. Justo. Forti. Pacifici, 
Patri. Patrie. Augusto. Parenti. 


Ferdinandus I. Austria. Imp. MDCOCCKXXXKV1” 


Greek festoons, vases, and several other ornaments 
decorate the special parts of the base, at whose 
corners, upon pedestals, are four female bronze 
figures, eS star on the fore- 


and pressing a cross to bosom; Peace, 


fii 


10} feet ; 


ie 
it 


with bronze festoons of oak 


i 
44 


ir 


Agriculture, and Tactics, all e figures 
——— an oak —— On the alias | 
he statue of the Emperor, 


ding i left hand the the 
—— —— 
is 47 Vienna feet nigh; wele t, 88,836 

The ; ght, pounds. 


Milan artists, Pramati 


Soster, Maffeis, Tognola, and Bridi, are pub- 





Charles’s Church a grand bus placed the 
contributions to be raised by 


Pestu.—The illustrious Ladislaw Pyrker, 
Patriarch and Archbishop Of Brlau, has made a 
most munificent donation to the new Museum of 
our city, of 200 eminent pictures, which the gene- 
rous donor had collected whilst Patriarch of Venice. 
He has thus laid the noble foundation of a national 
gallery; and it will not fail to excite a patriotic 
zeal in our artists to contribute to the national 
store of our country, which has so long been a 
desideratum ; a were begin 


been made, and we s 


success. 


erected to th ted Gluck; in 
e ce 
twill be 
concerts, 


thas Geeall 
not in vain look for the 


BrussE_s.—The collections of cabinet ures 
works of Art, and medieval sohantiies’ Game 
his residence 


by the Earl of M 


orni 


in this city, were sold publicly, during the months 


of May and June 


last, in this city. pi 


etures 
were only thirty-four in number, and mostly of 


have been in London. We cite, am others— 
‘The Halt of Travellers,’ N. —— 10,600 


fran 
‘Le 


cs; ‘Musical Party,’ K. de Moor, 2700 francs ; 
Manége,’ K. du Jardin, 12,306 francs, for- 


in the collections of Monteleau, Emler, and 


mer 
Delahaute; ‘Landscape,’ M. Hobbima, 20 
francs’; a pair of pictures by Patere, in thes 


Watteau, 


ing ‘ 
Balangoire,’ sold for 13,600 francs ; ‘ Dead G 
’ 


J. Weenig, 3800 
Wouwermans, 


6500 francs, from the 


600 
tyle of 
Concert Champétre ’ and ‘ La 


ame 
’ Philip 
ctions of 


francs; ‘ The Calvary, 


Count de Wassenaan, for whom it was painted, 
afterwards that of Menteleau, the Prince of Mont- 


, and M. 


Rotiers, of Ghent; two land- 


of Wynants, respectively 6500 and 6100 
were 


francs. The 


Venetian drinking glasses from 50 to 1 


[ 


each ; the porcelain, bronzes, and other rarities in 
the same proportion. 


FRANCE.—A 


lenciennes to Messrs. Abel de 


a- 

. a. 
fey Sa A that on. tae city has 
always di i itself by the attention and 


eee bee See ee 


love bear to the great men born within its 
walls. e utmest cordiality reigned during the 


The 
been p 
Vincent de Paul, 

have 


fine paintings by M. Jollivet, on lava, have 


and produce a beautiful effect ; 


perfectly succeeded. 
statue of Valentine de Milan, by Huguenin, 


has been placed in the of the Luxembourg 
On the ist of July the Galleries of Painting at 
the Louvre were reopened for study. 
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wil give So Moon. Rees t of | 


the statements they put as their 
own, for we are so much ik. 
tent as to more than doubt the possi , gaged 


e print the copy of an anonymous letter we | 
¢ received about this sale :— 

Bs pomp sem Arend seatin ye ae —— 
“ S1n,—I send the announcement of a of pic- | 
tures about to tale place in Leeds. If you will inform | 
in the following number whether u think it will be 
a safe investment for a few or not, you will 


i < 


* Your obedient servant, 
* A SUBSCRIBER. 


“ P.8. The collection is, I understand, the property of 
8 Lewis Hart, a travelling pieture-dealer from Lon- 


We never reply to persons who shelter them- 
selves under the anonymous. : 
If country residents wish to buy pictures for an 


investment they should buy them direct from the | 
artists themselves. Thus is a double good effected : 
in the first place the investment is safe—experience | 


proves that; if they cannot judge for themselves, 
they should seek advice of a friend; but buy | 
from the artists direct, for there are hundreds of | 
disseminated in all directions. 
oo a ld, E. — 3 

Cooper, F. . many other standar 

favourites, are tabeloated to agreat extent. There- | 

fore, if investment is the object, it can be safely 
attained b purchases without intermediate 
agency ; while the purchaser contributes his 
uota of patriotic assistance in true and bene- 
feial patronage of the Arts in the country of his 


It is not but that many excellent modern works 
are to be bought from dealers, and we could name 
some of them. The security in such a case is 
guaranteed by the fixed abode and known respon- 
sibility of the parties.* 

When safe investment is to be sought for in 

of the ancient masters, the same know 

Feige and histor of the Art must first be acquired 
dis hed such men as the late Marquis 

of Stafford, W. Ellis Agar, the Duke of Bridge- 
water, Earl Grosvenor, &c, &c., besides many 
noblemen and gentlemen of refined taste 


F 


now living, whose names we purposely omit. If, 
without any other di hing oe than the 
mere 


cor money, the wealthyman dabbles 
in masters, under the fancy of making an in- 
vestment, we say to him “‘ Gare a vous,” or, as the 


care of your pockets.” 

To return to the subject of our article, i. ¢., 
picture sales in London we, have but one to 
report of any consequence,—that of Mr. Bu- 
small collection belonging to Dr. 
Fryer, consisting of baptized canvases an 
after being on view at 


sale. 

f Mr. Buchanan’s 
labours in bringing to this country a great portion 
now to be found 


@ 
‘dl 
Pos 
Hi 


F 
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5 
7 
‘7 
e 
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; and his just prefer- 
not been so advan- 
to his interest as the traffic in the Dutch 

ters exclusively would have proved. It cannot 
much a matter of surprise, consequently, that 





* Mr. Hawker, of St. James's-street, of whom, although 
of respect, has a | 
paintings; he deals in no 





panels, | 


Art has always | 


the sale by auction of his pictures should not have 
been successful. The greater part were bought 
in. We believe only two of any consequen 


ce 
| were truly sold, that is, the ‘ Flora,’ of Leonardo 


ht by commission ; 
and the ‘Holy Family,” by Luini, sold for 516 
guineas, to Mr. Pascoe Grenfell, of Belgrave- 
square. There can be no hesitation in saying 
this latter picture approached nearer the divine 
expression given by Raffaelle, in similar works, 
than any other picture we have ever seen. It is 
an honour to the taste and learning of the gen- 
tleman who has secured to himself its possession ; 
it ought to have been elsewhere, to become advan- 
tageous to modern Art. The two Caracci did not 
obtain a bidder beyond the reserved price of 
2000 guineas each, at which they were offered, 
and were, consequently, withdrawn. r being 
upwards of seven years on hand, it is curious to 
speculate upon the /ocale where they will find a 
resting-place : we believe they will leave England 
for a more intellectual clime. 

That a sale of Italian pictures, principally, 
should prove a failure would seem strange to per- 
sons unacquainted with the unprincipled chi- 
canery of what is called the “ trade,”—that is, 
dealers in pictures, good and bad. We know that 
some of those interested in the Dutch school were 
unceasing in decrying the works of Italian Art on 
this occasion ; and a low-bred Belgian dealer did 
not scruple to stigmatize as “trash”’ such pic- 


da Vinci, for 640 guineas, bo 


| tures as the Caracci; the ‘ Noli me tangere of 


Baroccio; the ‘Massacre des Innocens’ of N. 
Poussin; the Luini, &c. There may be some 
excuse offered for ignorance, but there is none for 
malice. 

The sales of the season may now be considered 
to be ended: we shall have some general remarks 
on its events and influences to offer in our next 
number. 


— — — 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The exhibition of modern works of 
Art by the Birmingham Society of Artists is now open at 
the Society’s rooms in Temple-row., The pictures and 
drawings exhibited are 370 in number, filling the three 
rooms, and producing, by their agreeable variety and 
ae absence of portraiture, a v pleasing effect. 

any of the pictures, our readers will be aware, have 


| been previously exhibited in London; from whence, 


having failed to obtain a purchaser, they are usually sent 
to the exhibitions of the provincial towns and cities. 
From this reason the country exhibitions will always be- 
come impoverished in proportion as those of London are 
aoe wee in consequence; and the result is wit- 
nessed here: for, in the opinion of the amateurs of Bir- 
mingham, the present display is not an advance in excel- 
lence upon their previous collections. But this is no 
reflection upon the lovers of Art in this town, but rather 
the con , as we know that many of the leading orna- 
ments now exhibiting at the Royal Academy have been 
| secured by the collectors at Birmingham. One gentleman 

alone has purchased the ‘ Circe’ and ‘ Judgment of Paris,’ 

by Etty, and two others from the same pencil; and we 

could name many others. Certainly nowhere in England 

do our modern painters meet with more sterling en- 
| couragement than among the t manufacturers of 

the “ Toyshop of Europe.” If, therefore, this exhibition 
, lacks the great men offered for purchase, it is compen- 
| sated on the other hand by the addition of some of their 

finest works already possessed by the amateurs; and to 
| grace this collection we find the following have been con- 
tributed by their respective owners :—‘Alpine Mastiffs,’ E. 
Landseer, R.A. ;* Pilgrims in the Desert,’ ‘ Chess Players,’ 
and * Eastern Shepherds,’ by W. Miller; ‘ Mercury 
and Argus,’ J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; * Bivouac of Cupid,’ 
W. Etty, R.A.; ‘Our Saviour on the Mount of Olives,’ 


C. L. Eastlake, R.A.;‘ Welsh Guides,’ W. Collins, 
| R.A.; * Cow and Calf,’ T. 8. , A.R.A.; and ‘ Cel- 
| lini presenting the Censer to Pope Paul III.,’ by the 


late Sir D. Wilkie, R.A. These gems of modern Art are 

| of themselves sufficient to give value to the Exhibition; 
and among the London artists who have forwarded their 

| Ss for sale, we find the names of H. M. Anthony, 
q J. Boddington, T. Clater, E. J. Cobbett, E. Corbould, 
E. W. Cooke, E. Duncan, A. Egg, W. P. Frith, A.R.A., 
| W. Pisk, G. A. Fripp, J. Gilbert, C. Hancock, J. B. Hill, 
F. X. Hurlstone, J. ae H. Jutsum, J. P. Knight, 

- F. R. Lee, R. A. W. Linton, F. Nash, W. Oliver, 


.A., J. Partridge, 8. Percy, J. B. 
| 7.8, Robins, W. Shayer, F. v7 Topham, ¥. FA arg 
W. F. Witherington, R.A., W. Ward, R.A., A. J. Wool- 
| mer,and many others, The picture of greatest preten- 
| sion in the rooms is a large composition of on WS. 
by 


» Fecognising his 
, Rusticueci, Aldrobrandi, and Guido- 
a very superior work in comparison to his 
In addition to the accurac of drawing 
there is much grace and a more harmony of 
' colour ; the figures have also less of the Flemish lumpi- 





ness which is conspicuous in the ‘P dora.’ 

pictues eae dove Dare contributed by the artists 2 

pe —— — ae jae mn bes as have appeared 
previo easo London, 

second critical remark po ptr 


. Gill, of 
0. 323, ‘ The Sick Fomily.* a 
—— it is treated with so much fine , 


ictorial representation. Man 
ee ye ker 
3 we mus it our 
David Cox, now a denizen of Gebinsbae. whe contri. 
butes four of those admirable works which have 80 long 
the praise both of the critic and the c . 
— We close our account, by expressing the 
gratification felt at the exhibition of a Testimonial 
silver presented to Samuel Lines, Esq., by his many 
pupils aad Srteads in this ity, where he has for a num- 
r of years been an esteemed drawing-master. It re. 
presents ‘ The Third Labour of Hercules,’ and is the fac« 
simile of a bronze group found in Pompeii: it was mo- 
delled and cast by Messrs. Elkington and Co. It is, 
and grateful testimonial of esteem 


wickshire 
skill 


indeed, a flatte 
and respect from the pupil to the teacher: an e 
capable of being repeated far more frequently than we 


ever find it acted upon, 

Great YARMOUTH.—A subscription has been set on 
foot to repair—we may almost say to restore—the ancient 
and venerable Church of St. Nicholas, in this famous town, 
The church is a fine relic, with many remains of beauty 
which slovenly (almost brutish) hands have long laboured 
to deform. It seems indeed to have suffered more than 
the common fate of churches in the sixteenth and seven« 
teenth centuries: there is not a vestige of stained 
remaining—the sepulchral brasses have been all torn 
their stones—there is no screen or oaken tracery of at 
kind—no paving of encaustic tiles; one little bench 
attests the existence of the former free sittings, with 
their carved ends and poppy-heads—the beau! stone 
tracery of the Reredos Sedilia has been 
knocked to pieces and destroyed—one of the most 
monuments is converted into a doorway—walls of 
masonry fill up the arches which divide the body 
church from the chancel—the north aisle has been sef 
rated from the nave by a wooden partition, and, in 
an uns ee as was erected in the nave itself, for the 
“* benefit of the Hospital for Decayed Fishermen,” to give 

ht to which, two of the massive columns of the south, 

sle wereremoved, To effect a perfect realization a sum 
of £5000 is required; a considerable part of that amount 
has been raised in the town; surely the appeal to em 
lightened Christians for so high and holy a purpose will 
not be made in vain. 

EDINBURGH.—We copy the following from the co- 
lumns of “‘ The Scotsman,” y bearing tes to 
the merits of Mr. Rircuiz:—* The scaffolding 
been removed from the upper portion of the front of the 
New Commercial Bank, and the entire pediment exposed 
to ape view. This classic edifice is in the Corinthian 
style of architecture, and is remarkable for its symme- 
trical proportion, beautiful detail, and broad ef. 
fect. Situated in what has been termed the finest street 
in Europe (George-street), this building will form one of 
its most interes features. Perhaps the most inte- 


resting is a up of seul executed by our towns- 
man, Mr. A. Handyside Ritchie. The figures of which 
this group is composed are in full relief, and of colossal 


life size. They entirely fill the tympanum, and 
of the leading iB ware project beyond the boundary lines 
of the pediment. This is the first instance, in so far as 
we are aware, that this experiment has been made in this 
kingdom, and the attempt has been eminently sue: 
Mr. Rhind, the architect of the building, as well as Mr. 
Ritchie, the sculptor, are entitled to the highest 
for having on occasion freed themselves from the 
trammels “ modern Art, = for having conan b= 

idance the productions of an en 

t perfection. In the poe of ‘The Parthetion 

Restored’ in the British Museum the figures are treated 
in a similar manner, thus proving distinetly that in _- 
best days of Grecian Art sculpture went hand reyes 
with architecture—the former adding to the 2 —* 
latter ; and the perfect harmony between the one 
other in this new national b 
striking manner this rtant truth. The following 
description will convey some idea of the meaning embo- 
died in this group 4. — Bese a ‘on 
of Scotland, suppo ustice , 
cei from the hands b liens tah 0! 4— indus- 
try. m nations J 
with emb 3 and es, fill up the dexter side 
t. On the sinister side are peg 
Merchandise and Science, while a grow 4 
children peering into the peculiarities of a 
complete this very interesting group. The figures 
all well modelled and sculptured, and the draperies 
and flow ; but the three children are exquisite 
equal, we should think, to anything of the 
dern sculpture. As the scaffolding 
from the entire building, we reserve our remarks 
architectural details until they are completed. 

Tue ScoTt MonumMENT.—Arrangements 
made for the of the monument on 
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OBITUARY. 


B. R HAYDON, ESQ. 


Tue career of a painter is provenialy Sa of 
events; but that of the subject of brief me- 
moir has been more than usually fruitful of in- 
cident of the kind which his very melancholy 
end imposes upon us the task of scrupulously 
weighing in a well-adjusted balance. We are 
| sensibly alive to the value of the charitable pre- 
| cept, de mortuis, &c.,—a far higher and better 
maxim, however, is nil nisi verum ; and, in the 
discharge of our absolute monitory duty to 
the living, we shall fail in nowise of due con- 
sideration for the departed. It is impossible here 
to enter upon the history of Haydon in a 
manner to do full and ample justice to the powers 
he so eminently possessed ; it is rather our pur- 
eursorily to consider the causes which led 
to Haydon’s reiterated complaints of ill- 
| sustained from various quarters—to exemplify to 
| others those errors which placed him in a “ dis- 
tinguished solitude’’—under the effects of which 
| his life was but one lengthened throe, and to 
which he ultimately succumbed. 

Even in his youth, Haydon was not understood 
by his friends—he was the living fire of the domestic 
altar—he was borne away by an enthusiasm sc 
vivid as to blind the home circle, the extent of 
whose conclusions was, that he was either too wise 
or too mad to be comprehended by them. 

With a tithe of the power of Haydon and mo- 
derate perseverance, other men acquire fortunes— 
yea, even in Art; but such men are qualified in a 
ratio inverse to that of the temperamental compo- 
| sition of Haydon. These abound in caution by 
| which, as phrenologists would say, their turbulent 
| misgivings are kept in check. Poor Haydon was 
| stored with much useful knowledge, which he was 
—— giving forth like a well-sustained 
stream of electricity—and as such it came home 
to us—penetrating always by its force, and often 
by its novelty. Haydon studied himself, but he 
_ omitted those chapters of self-study which teach 
| us to discover the value of others; had his know- 
| ledge of human nature been but as a small pro- 

—— of his knowledge of his Art, it had borne 

to a result very different from that which all 

80 ays thy His errors have been those of 

a too ardent enthusiasm for his art, an overweening 

estimation of his own powers, and a consequentl 

mean opinion of the powers of others. In t 

t, had he given with a more liberal hand, he 
himself received more bountifully; that his 
due has been withheld, has been the self-vindica- 
tion of those to whom he has denied the same 
boon. As Wolsey, with his Ego et rex meus 
showed himself an accurat: scholar but a bad 
courtier, so did Haydon, with his Ego et ars mea, 
pronounce himself a bad tactician, though a good 
| artist. The word “ Academy” was even in his 
jounger years graven on his heart, but in latter 
fe it was seared into it. Disappointment and a 
sense of ill-treatment throw the best regulated 
on : Ls its —** but we think few men 
¢ ve prosecuted a quarrel, as Haydon did his 
with the Academy, under such — cir- 
cumstances. He seems to have gone on living 
and working as fast and as hard as he could, but 
without stopping an instant to inquire as to 
the policy of anything he said or did. Others did 
| this for h m,and, alas! poor Haydon—the balance 
| Was never in his favour. With all his know 

power, and industry, he turned his back upon e 
-post, and obstinatel rsi 
| as moving towards it delet spe 08 

aydon was one of the few of our painters who 
attempted a school; and, if a man ft to be con- 
we of an impregnable fact, it would have been 
N, —* evidence as was presented in the result. 
a one of Haydon’s — has succeeded in 
| & walk of Art he professed and taught; those 
| them who have achieved positions have done 

80, curiously enough in some cases, by utterly de- 
Parting from all that he held dear ; yet this is not 
oe but that of the public taste, which he 

ured to instruct, but never could. He claimed 

a8 pupils both the Landseers, though, to use his 
own phrase, Edwin “denies his 0 ations” 

Y, no historical subjects 

could have painted would have been * — Rove 

>. od — inting ; Charles has 

£0 genre ; Eastlake was for years a painter 

of Italian brigands; Lance utterly forsook his 











master and took unto himself the idols of the 
Dutch masters, until he has at outdone 
them in the exquisite identity of still-life, 
It were full early to enter * any sueh matter, 
but it might be shown that Haydon has not been 
so unsuccessful as pecuniary resources as 
is generally sup —indeed it is asserted by 
men occupying a distinguished position in our 
school, that up to a certain he was much 
more successful than themselves. Poor Hilton 
was truly a victim of “ Historical Art”; he never 


faltered in his devotion; but his expressions of 


disappointment were, we may say, suppressed ; all 
that can now be awarded to is the earnest but 
miserable tribute of admiration of the constancy 
which consumed him. His pictures, as to size, 
were more disposable than those of Haydon, but 
ee | found no other resting-place than his own 
; his commissions were indeed few, very few, 
perhaps not one. He never turned to portrait or 
enre, in either of which, with his fine drawing, 
e might have made a fortune; we can point to 
one portrait which he painted, and that is all we 
have ever been able to hear of. As a direct con- 
trast to the course of the excellent and amiable 
Hilton, Haydon was loud in his complaints of his 
brother artists ; from them he ap to the public, 
and the fearful result of his last opp 2al smote appal- 
lingly upon the ear of all who had known him. It 
is painful to revert in an wise to that which he has 
so injudiciously said and written of himself, even 
when all hope was gone of succeeding in his own 
way ; his public announcements with respect to his 
last pictures are of a most humiliating tendency ; 
they bespeak a man utterly without friends, or, 
what is worse, a man who persists in committing 
himself despite their affectionate warnings. But 
from first to last his ill-starred “ é * 
was his t stumbling-block ; my things im- 
ressed him suddenly, and during life, for better 
‘or worse—we may instance for worse, his imitation 
of Fuseli; we may instance for better, the Elgin 
Marbles—had he equally alive to social cir- 
cumstances, he had lived and been honoured by all 
to whom his fame extended; a remembrance of 
but one passage of Cicero (De Amicitia) had made 
him another man—‘“ Ipse enim se quisque diligit 
non ut aliquam 4 se ipse mercedem exigat caritatis 
sue sed quod per se sibi quisque carus est ; quod 
nisi idem in amicitiam transferatur, verus amicus 
nunquam re tur; est enim is quidem, tan- 
quam alter idem.” 
Haydon was a native of Plymouth, and the 
place had a share in his warmest affections to the 
melancholy end of his life. His father kept a shop 
as a bookseller and bookbinder. He was a lineal de- 
scendant of the Haydons of Cadhay, in the parish 
of Ottery St. Mary, in Devonshire, which estate 
was in the possession of his progenitors for several 
enerations, but was sold some time early in the 
t century. The historical painter was born in 
1786, and Gasliged at an early period a taste for 
his beloved art. On showing some of his first 
essays to Mr. Samuel Northcote, the brother of 
the Academician, who resided near his father’s 
house, he observed to Haydon, “ My dear boy, 
ou do not know the construction of the figure ; 
ve you no book on anatomy?” On this re- 
mark of Mr. Northcote, he said, in writing to an 
inhabitant of Plymouth, “I immediately went 
home and hunted my father’s shop, and found an 
Encyclopedia with plates of the muscles, studied 
them well, and made another drawing of the 
ures ; and my patron said, ‘ Now you know more 
of the cons n of the figure ; for do you not 
see anatomy is a word to the wise; you under- 
stand a hint above the skin if you know what is 
* * The basis of all = future —— 
and perhaps, J may be to say, basis 
of the * in —— , as shown in the 
works of my pupils, Eastlake, the Landseers, 
Lance, Prentice, Harvey, and others—may be 
dated from the sagacity of this worthy man. He 
certain] gave me the right scent, which I have 
followed since through every obstacle, and which 
made me ready to comprehend the Elgin Marbles 

the instant I saw them.” 
Those who knew not Mr. Haydon will be much 
any one should 
thus—those who knew him cannot be sur- 

at it, but might lament that any man 

and often violently, should admit 


of no interval between thinking speaking. He 
a righ smh a “ fearless * 
and a not less fearless writer; and this is a kind 





speaking and writing which is ever more profit- 
to others than to the utterer, if there can be 
comparison of benefit; but, unfortunately, 
where we may—into the early * Annals of 
Fine Arts;” “The Examiner” (its early 
; the article “ Painting’’ in “ The En- 
Britannica’’—the soul of the argu- 
ment is, that the writer is the great ’Aywviwrns 
of British Art, the pole to which the well-poised 
pencil must ever point. The hint of Mr, 8. North- 
cote is that which has been given to every young 
artist, by even the most superficial amateurs, ever 
since and before the days of the Spagnoletto, who 
was not satisfied with looking merely at the muscles 
of our crazy frame, but, from his disembowelling 
course of study in anatomy, was called by his 
friends “the butcher of the Art.” We know of 
no man better qualified than Haydon to teach the 
drawing of the figure, and as a master he had a 
wide, very wide, field for self-congratulation ; but 
we have long * said that we could not under- 
stand how the triumphs of the pupils he mentions 
could be ascribable to him, inasmuch as not one 
of them professes the same department of Art as 
himself; indeed they have respectively taken di- 
verse paths: the style of Eastlake is as remotely 
opposite to that of Haydon as if both had studied 
for the sake of illustrati 224 princi- 
les. Others the most distinguished of his pupils 
ve, we may say, forsaken entirely the human 


ure, 

It was in the May of 1804 that Haydon came to 
London, his father having given him * 
pounds with the hope of soon seeing him bac 
under the parental roof; but he knew nothing of 
Art, and knew no more of his son than, alas! the 
latter knew of himself, who, having in one night 
read through Reynolds's Lectures, declared that 
he felt “as if a fury had seized him—his mind 
had expanded, his nature was altered—he bore 
down opposition by the bitterest sarcasms.” 
Who is there that has known him that has not 
lamented or deprecated that lamentable consist- 
ency which has overthrown him? On his arrival 
in London he applied for admission as a student 
of the Royal my, being then eighteen years 
of age. He was introduced by Prince Hoare to 
Fuseli, who exerted himself to serve Haydon. At 
the age of twenty-one he sent his first picture for 
——, * Se | * the Fc am -_ 
‘ 

ary and Josep our Saviour after 
a Day's Journey dg oe Be to t.’ Of this 
picture Anastasius Hope became the purchaser ; 
and this success urged the youthful and aspiring 

inter to a new effort in his next work, the sub- 
ject of which was ‘Dentatus,’ a picture which 
would have done honour to artists even of con- 
firmed reputation. Lord Mulgrave purchased this 
work while it was yet unfinished. It was sent in 
the season of 1809 to the Academy for exhibition 
and *12 friendly offices of Fuseli was well 
hung in at room. ‘ By vote,” he says, 
“the picture was hung in the great room, in Mr. 
Fuseli’s presence. The Committee promised it 
should remain there. He went out of town; 
and in the interval t revoted, took the pic- 
ture down, and placed it where there was then 
no window. By this conduct my prospects were 
blighted for a time; and it was not till I sent 
the same picture the year after to the British 
Institution, where it was hung at the head of 
the room, and got the greet prize, that I — 
the confidence of Lord Mulgrave.” In the ab- 
sense of counter-statement, there appears to be 
nothing which could justify such an act as this ;* 
here seems to be abundant and just cause for com- 
plaint; other men have been also subjected to 
similar mortifications, but none have so loudly and 
unceasingly proclaimed themselves martyrs, be- 
cause none have believed that they were ap- 
pointed to the mission of reforming our School of 
Art. In writing of this treatment of his ‘ Denta- 
tus,” Haydon deals freely with the names of the 
Academicians, attributing to them a fear of a new 
era in the success of Historical Art. He became 
three times a candidate for the Associateship of the 
Academy, upon each of which occasions he was 


Sere Lin’ ta the inal —* the — 


© It is asserted, however, and not denied, that, although 
the was 
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2 





—— removed from the great room, it oceupied 
in the ante-room,—was placed in the 
Soa light, and was seen to the best possible 


dvantage. 
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to strongly deprecated and lamerted by all who 
wished him well, Asan artist of rare power and un- 
wearied perseverance he deservedly found friends, 
but they naturally enough eschewed irritating con- 
———— had nothing in anywise to do with 
their predilections. 

Sir Gesene Beaumont gave him a commission 
for a subject from ‘ Macbeth,” of a certain size to 
fita cular tion inaroom; and his manner 
of fulfilling this commission is deeply to be de- 
plored, for he ted the composition three times 
the size prescribed, and was disappointed that Sir 
George beaumont should express dissatisfaction at 
his having exceeded his commission. He was 
now labouring independently of the honours or 
countenance of the Academy, and with no small 
measure of success: his ‘ + =F of Solomon’ 
being purchased by Sir W. Elford and Mr. Ting- 
eombe for £700; his ‘Alexander Returning in 
Triumph after having Vanquished Bucephalus’ 
was sold to Lord Egremont for 500 — ; and 
his ‘ Venus and Anchises' to Lord Tabley for 
200 guineas; and it was after having completed 
these works that he sought admission to the Aca- 
demy, and was rejected. While painting his 
* Judgment of Solomon,’ he entered into a con- 
troversy with Mr. Payne Knight on the subject of 
the Elgin Marbles, which did not serve his cause ; 
but this picture won for him the freedom of the 
borough of Plymouth, and a vote of 100 guineas 
from the Directors of the British Institution ;—it 
was a picture which commanded universal praise. 
West was affected by it even to tears. 

An ardent friendship existed between Haydon 
and Wilkie—a circumstance which has excited the 
astonishment of all who knew the men. In 1814 
they visited Paris ther, where Haydon re- 

ned two months studying in the Louvre, after 
which he returned and commenced his picture, 
‘Christ Entering Jerusalem,’ the execution of 
which was long retarded by ill health. 

In the spring of 1819 much interest was excited 
by the exhibition of a series of drawings by his 

upils—who were Bewick, Thomas and Charles 

dseer, Webb, and Chatfield. In the followin 

, ‘ Christ's Entry into Jerusalem’ was finished, 
and exhibited in Bond-street, where it attract 
daily crowds of visitors ; it was exhibited in Edin- 
burgh with equal success; and in 1829 was again 
exhibited in don. 

Mr. Haydon was now at the zenith of his popu- 
larity and prosperity, for from this period fortune 
seems to have enhim. He married in 1821, 
and his circumstances became embarrassed ; he 
lost friends from his never-ending controversies ; 
and could not sell his productions, because their 
size altogether unsuited them for places in the 
ordinary residences of the patrons of the Art. 
Some injudicious writer in the “ Annals of the 
Fine Arts” hesitated not to compare him with 
Raffaelle, which, together with poetical effusions 
from Wordsworth, Keats, Miss Mitford, and 
others, confirmed him the more immoveably in 
the position he had assumed. He became more 
and more involved, and was cast into the King’s 
Bench, where he painted ‘ The Mock Election,’ 
the proceeds of the exhibition of which restored 
him to the bosom of his family. This picture was 
purchased by —* TV. for 600 guineas, and a 
companion to it, ‘The Chairing of the Members,’ 
was sold to Mr. Francis, of Exeter, for 300 guineas. 
In 1830 he painted ‘The Death of Eucies’ and 
* Punch,’—* the high tragedy and low farce of 

inting.” They were exhibited with success, 

ut did not readily find purchasers ; the ‘ Eucles’ 
was, therefore, disposed of by raffle of fifty shares 
atten guineas each. Sir Walter Scott took much 
interest in its disposal, and speaks kindly of Hay- 
don in his diary—deseri him as “a clever 
fellow, but too enthusiastic.’ 

In 1831 he painted, for Sir Robert Peel, ‘ Na- 

M at St. Helena,’ which work he 
Tepeated for Duke of Sutherland, and again 
for the Duke of Devonshire. A companion to this 
was * The Duke of Wellington on the Field of 
Waterloo,’ but a uction of merit inferior to 
the other, In 1843 he exhibited ‘ Curtius Leaping 

* It is only just to the Royal Acad to state that 

all must deeply deplore i> detasiion. which 

Bo soured Maydon's temper and contributed in no 
fs mat have tape Uae aha se 
ave ¢ society to have . 

bins at the tin e when he Was continually sannlliog then 


cvilectively aod individually, and doing bi ulmos 
everthrow the Lustitution, x * ae 











August, 
into the Gulf,’ at the British Institution ; and last | blight the hoves of our rising school of His 
year ‘ Uriel and Satan,’ at the Royal Academy—a | Art. Nay, we are eosapelled to — 


work which, it may be remembered, was p : 
with a view to fresco. To the late cartoon exhi- 
bition at Westminster Hall he sent two composi- 
tions— The Curse’ and ‘ Edward the 

Prince ;’ and his last works were, ‘ The Banish- 
ment of Aristides’ and ‘ Nero,’ which were ex- 
hibited at the Egyptian Hall; and to the bitter 


intment the exhibition of these 
works was mainl utable fearful end; 
and, even until the last day of his life, we find 


him anxiously labouring at a series of works which 
have been already described in the Ant-Union. 

In Mr. Haydon’s “ Lectures on Art,” after speak- 
ing of the nervous palpitation with which he first ad- 
dressed an audience, he says—“ From the oppres- 
sion of the authorities in without any cause, 
and my subsequent resistance and opposition to 
them, I had brought on myself the enmity of all those 
who hoped to advance in life by their patronage ; 
loss of employment from their continua] calumny 
brought loss of income; the rich advanced loans 
to finish great works they were persuaded not to 
purchase,” &c. 

Poor Haydon has unquestionably been the victim 
of his —— self-esteem, in which are at once 
to be found the causes of all his errors and mis- 
fortunes.* From the profession he appealed to its 
patrons, and from them to the masses of the publie, 
who sympathized with him, but had no patronage 
to bestow; and at length they, too, failed in their 
approbation. 

e must take a remarkable position in the 
history of our Art; and doubtless hereafter his 
just value will be more accurately determined 
than it was during his life. 

His career and his fate are both fruitful of 
suggestion; and at some future time we 

up and treat the painful subject at some 
length. It will be our duty to show that 
the causes of his failure are not to be traced 
to the sources to which he himself attributed 
them, and in which, no doubt, he had per- 
suaded himself they originated. Hence his diffi- 
culties and embarrassments continued through 
life; the evils he saw he could not remove; and 
those which he might have removed, he did not 
see. We must, however, express our conviction 
that his grounds of complaint ae society were 
not just; the sums he received for the productions 
of his mind were, taken altogether, by no means 
inconsiderable, and certainly not insufficient to 
sustain a high and honourable ition; they far 
surpassed those of many high painters with = 
he started in life—trebling those of Hilton, 
doubling those of Mulready, and greatly exceeding 
those of Wilkie (until, perhaps, the few later 
years of Wilkie’s course); no one doubts that he 
received within the same number of years much 
more than Eastlake has gained by his professional 
labours; and although, of late, the intings of 
Etty have brought large sums, while Haydon was 
complaining most loudly of want of patronage, 
— — were purchased by mee for shil- 
ings, where peers were in for those 
of Hay do It was, we —8 b gee the same 
time that Haydon received £500 for his scene in 
the King’s Bench, that Hilton sold his great 
icture, ‘The Crucifixion,’ to the Corporation of 
verpool for £300! These are facts that we may 
not lose sight of—that we dare not withhold 
—unless we are content to peril the minds and 


* The following passage oceurs in Robert Hall's cele- 
brated sermon on Modern Infidelity. We cannot help 
extracting it, as it so closely describes the blind self-love 
which leads to such errors ag those which all — —*— 
lated minds must ever deeply deplore :—* The hum ity 





passion for the- 


—*3* ——— of vain men.” be * —* 
“ Tt forms to such a profound indiff 

welfare of others, that whatever ap 8 rome — 
sume, or however wide the circle of his © seeming virtues 
may extend, you will infallibly find the vain man is his 
own centre. Attentive only to » absorbed in the 
contemplation of his own perfections, instead of feeling 
tenderness for his fellow-creatures—as members of the 
same family, as beings with whom he is appointed to act, 
to suffer, and to sympathize—he considers life as a stage 
on which he is pe ing a part, and mankind in no 
other light than spectators. Whether he smiles or frowns. 
whether his path is adorned with the rays of beneficence 
or his steps are dyed in blood, an attention to self is the 


spring of every mo i 
rane of ery ' ovement, and the motive to which every 








fact still more startling: within a few w. 
his ong me ape was oo a sum Te 
guineas for his painti ‘ Aristides ’—q 
which he tl on Bet offer whieh be 
or 
4 e prompter to, and 
of, high efforts—be an object worthy of 
ur—surely Haydon had a larger share of it 
than had any ter of his age ; it had, 
of late years — into matorioty, wat at 
was malaly his own fault; no artist has been more 
about, more often quoted, more frequently 
accepted as authority, more continually lauded by 
the public organs in whom the public have faith, 
poe prs he received was ample and frequent ; 
it did not, indeed, come up to his expectations; it 
did not reach in amount i 
considered no bee 9 Sane —bat hence arose the 
mistake into which he fell, and under the influence 
of ues be — mistake —* undoubt- 

y ee in a diseased organ of self-esteem, 
of which he was the victim. . 

Of his insanity, we cannot entertain a doubt; 
men are frequently the creators of their own fate 
as well as architects of their own fortunes; * 
* —— self. —* ee 

uence of se ect or se i 
as — — disease. Te therefore, becomes a 
coleman and —— duty in a — 
and es so in us, w writings are 
Saal oe to a peculiarly —* class—to 
warn against such errors as those to which Haydon 

‘elded his repose, his position, and ultimately 
his life, To do this effectually, — 
time than we can now give to it; it will demand 
also much careful thought on our part, and, on the 
part of our artist-readers, cooler judgments than 
we can at the present moment—and under exist- 
ing circumstances as connected with an appalling 
event—expect them to have. 

Gladly should we have avoided the discharge 
of this painful task—a task painful as it may 
seem ungenerous, or, to the unre even 
worse ; still more gladly should we have taken an 
opposite view of this sad subject—deducting no- 
against a . 

We acknowledge a 
duty to the living is 
infinitely more important.t 

* We abstain from comment on he copelns Ee 
lars of the death of Mr. Haydon—the wing 
will speak more impressively than we could to do ⸗ 
A few days ago, an unhappy watchmaker at 


duty to the dead; but our 
anne imperative, and 





whose n ties appear to have been great, d 
himself by prussic acid: he left some papers anda 
contained 


to his ; the rs the passages whieh 
have been m the diary of Mr. Haydon, with 
cil b of Mr he 


y the deceased; and a 
Rad spoken much to his wife: his letter to her contained 
this extract :—‘ From a thorough conviction that 
and the dear page will have a done for oP pe 
Iam removed out of the way than you 
mained, I have determiued on 8 how strongly ! 


desire welfare.” 
pee) omy ease is reported in the same in which 
————— 
tness on ues 
read the late Sir Hapdon’e case; and all his talk was 
self. on.” 


-destructi: 

readers are aware that a subscription has been 
set on foot to provide a fund for the future maintenance 
of the widow and children of Mr. 598 
many reasons why artists and lovers of Art 
upon to contribute to this fund: ly 
Lectures are a rich treasury of Art, 
* value * — of Ap 
forgotten that in the struggie 4 
the victim, he fought for many who will obtain all thesd- 
y without the penal is ro 


junden duty of those who have gained by his 
contribute consolation to those he has let We opy the 
wing passage from the advertisement —inserted 
elsewhere :—* By his death his widow and 
were left wholly wided for, T the 8 
sideration of Sir Peel, a small Pep oy 
been granted to the former, but the latter, in the tt 
of Mrs. Haydon’s death, would still be A. 
resource. An appeal is now earnestly mete 
them a permanent provision; to place them 
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ITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES, 


Tht COLLECTION OF HIS GRACE THB DURE oF 
SUTHERLAND, K.G., 


Stafford House, St. James’s. 


mansion of this noble 
Tp ent fo the Parks, from 


emp . 
sion, being, without exception, the most 
Vee aaa t dud exronsive habitation im the Metre 


pol 

tion of pictures it contains was formed 
eee fos Marquis of Stafford; it has 
D — § ented by th 

successor, an 
fresh additions, as opportunities occur of obtain- 
ing works of sufficient co: 
The renowned “Stafford 
ed many years ago, included the 
water’s collection, amon 
of the finest Italian pic 
Orleans Gallery. 








” as it was term- 
Duke of Bridge- 


They were united with the 
Marquis of Stafford’s own collection at 
wher boa —78 
death of the nis 0 
first Duke of Sutherland), the Stafford 
divided: the Bridgewater portion descended to 
Lord Francis Egerton, under the will of his d 
uncle; and the présent Duke of Suthefland in- 
herited the other part, which had been formed by 
the Marquis of Stafford. 

tinguishing character of the present 
gallery may be said to centre in Murillo, and some 
others of the Spanish school, besides examples in 
portraits which are unsu 
ence. There ate also afew works o 
painters, some of them chefs-d’euvre, and very 
capital specimens of the lan 


ndent of the works of high Art dispersed 
through the saloons and corridors, and gathered in 
the Grand Gallery, there is a very extensive series 
of original French portfaits formetly known as 
the Lenoir Cabinet. The series was acquired in- 
tact by the present noble Duke in 1838. They are 
of much greater interest to the historian and the 
antiquary than to the artist, although there are 
some of them which have pretensions to be con- 
sidered superior in pictorial représentation. 
ral of these, of the most importance, have been 
contributed to the British Institution, where they 
now are in the Exhibition of Portraits which has 
been got up there; and where the public may ex- 
amine some specimens of the quality of the con- 
tents of the Lenoir Cabinet. 

This collection is undergoing a classified ar- 
rangement, and, being now placed in apartments 
strictly private, are never shown to visitors. 
begin our account with the picturés in the G 
—— at the south-west angle on the gr 

r. 


GREEN LIBRARY. 

Bronze statue. of the Marquis 
of Stafford, in Highland costume. 

E. Lanpseer, R.A, Whole-length 
Evelyn Leveson Gower and the 
tion with dogs and a tame 
wh. h obtained the highest ad- 
miration at the Exhibition of the Royal Acade 

Guipo. ‘ Atalanta and Hippomenes.’ An 

— little work at ee en. 

ATTEAU. and the companion are grou 

of ladies and gentlemen in garden scenes. “a 
RoTrENHAMER and 
in a Garland of Flowers.’ 

ENIERS. An exquisite small picture of 


‘ Portrait of the Duchess 
‘ The Scene from the Deca- 


row, St. James’s. 
tafford, in 1833 (then 


pe painters of the 

















A. E. Cuaron, R.A, 


WINTERHALTER. 
meron of Boceacio.’ This is a small 
of the larger picture, from which the 
| graving was —* bie 
in t apartment a 
the Princess Adelaide 


Orleans, and presented by her to the Duchess. 


‘ View in Venice,’ 

* Portico of a Palace.’ 

Movcuenrons and A. VANDEVELDR. 

* from the collection of the 
rri. 


A. Prnaxer. ‘ ’ from the same col- 
Landscape, co 


wide 9 ; an inal ak a ee 
as a on -y Seat 
on the borders of the framework. ‘ 
Hacxaprt and A. Vanpzvetpe. ‘ View ina 
Wood near the » With a Hun arty.’ 
Le Nam. ‘A playing to n.’ 
VeLasquez. ‘ t of vellers, 
oy oy ‘A Landscape with a Canal;’ the 
es 
INGELBACH. ‘Market Scene with Figures, 


“a me rere City. 4 
BENIX. ‘ Landscape, with Arehitee- 
tural Ruins.’ : 
Guarpi. ‘Portico of the Ducal Palace, Venice.’ 
De Hevscn. ‘ Landscape.’ 
Ruyspaewand A. VanpEvetpE. ‘ Landscape— 
an extensive View over a Flat pee 
Romeyn. ‘ Landscape, Ruins, Cattle.’ 
Wrwants. ‘ , with Figures,’ 
Wrwnants. The companion; both excellent ex- 


amples. 
J pe Konine. ‘ Landscape, with great Ex- 
panse of Country.’ 
VANDERMEULEN, ‘ Battle Piece.’ 
CANALETTI. ‘ View in Venice,’ 
J. Mret. ‘ Priest giving Alms.’ 
Ornizonte. ‘ View in the Environs of Rome.’ 
Trntoretro. ‘The Pope seated, with Friars, 
Cardinals, and Attendants.’ 


Ecxniovr. ‘Cavaliers Playing at Backgam- 
mon.’ 
Cravpe. ‘Italian Landscape.’ 
KENLENKAMP. ‘ Woman saying Grace.’ 


8S. pt Ferrara. ‘ be Child, and St. John.’ 
Guarpt. ‘ View of ce—seen through an 


DRAWING-ROOM, 
‘Salvator Mundi.’ 

J. Van Goren. ‘River Scene, with Tower.’ 
This is, perhaps, the finest picture existing of 
the master, and has the rare merit of having re- 


C. Dotce. 


tained its original freshness of colour. 
URILLO. ‘ Sta. Justina.’ 
Murriio, ‘Sta. Rufina.’ The virgin pa- 


tronesses of Seville are portrayed in this pels 
in the master’s finest manner. The grace 
delicacy cannot be surpassed, and the colour is of 
the most richness and harmony. They 
are half lengths, ap poe of life size. 

Panint. ‘ Ruins of Architecture, with Figures.’ 

Panini. The companion. 

Rarrartte. ‘ The Madona della Sedia.’ An 
excellent and old copy of this renowned picture. 

Pantnt. ‘ The Marriage of Cana,’ represented 
in an architectural scene with a profusion of 
figures; the chef-d’euvre of the painter. It was 
prereset in collection of Duchess de 


Rusexs, ‘The Marriage of St. Catherine.’ 


Half-length Spree, small life size. 
Artois. ‘A Grand Landseape—W oody Scene.’ 


A picture of great merit. This painter’s works 
are — néglected at the present day; but 
they will doubtléss rise into higher esteem for the 
good qualities of Art they possess. 


ANTE-ROOM. 
G. Mortanp. Small landscape. 


Barker. The same. 
Mrs. Terry. * Landscape Garden Scene, with 


* Coast Scene.’ 
Sir T. Lawrence. ‘ Portrait of Lord Clan- 
william.’ 


W. Erry, R.A. ‘Festival before the Flood.’ 

A petiect revelry of female grace in an animated 

composition of seventeen figures, evidently painted 
amor 


e. 
ue Sees ‘The Cartoon Gallery at 
ser Lawrence. ‘Portrait of the Mar- 
* of Westminster.’ 
m oe maa ‘ Italian Landscape.’ Claude- 
e sunny. 
T. — * R.A. ‘ Scene from “ The Spee- 
tator.”’ , 
ir G. he of Gene Dee. 
aft D. domestic eh orthy te 
scene te w 
— although an early pict 


ure. 
.R.H . ‘Cassandra foretelling Heetor’s 
F —— te sald 00 be a Bhanete of the 


es. 
. MomLANp. 


UMONT, 
ILKIE, 


F. Danny, A.R.A. ‘ P. eof the Red Sea.’ 
was the first great work exhibited by the 
artist. He had only brought forward the smaller 
of ‘The Sunset at Sea’ the year before, 
was purchased by Sir yo 2* 
pieture may rank as one © poetic 
I Ad glace of ligh ian peg in ne 
» lw tn 
and the miraculous pillar of igh falling 
on the countless multitudes in the middle distance 
and felicit unsurpassed 
Alth some years 
since we have seen this picture, it 
stills retains its supremacy as one of the most 
glorious emanations of our native school. 
DINING-ROOM, 
. P. Runes. ‘ Group of Bacchanals.’ 
. Dg Veccnta. ‘ Soldiers reposing.’ 

Sir T. Lawrence. ‘ Whole-length Portrait of 
the Duchess of Sutherland and her Daughter, the 
Lady Elizabeth Leveson Gower.’ One of the 
most celebrated and fascinating pictures that Sir 


T. Lawrence ever produced. It has been re- 
peatedly engraved and universally admired for the 
fy wpe of the composition. e subject is one 
of the most grateful that could possibly fall to the 
lot of so aristocratic a painter, being that of a lady, 
not only of the highest rank in the —. but 

also of exceeding beauty. e charm 
of the picture is completed to perfection by the 


—* child on her knee, redolent of infantine 
youth and vivacity. 
Pornpenone. ‘ Woman taken in Adultery.’ 


A composition of half-length figures, size of life, 
with the golden glow of Titianesque colour, 
Benpemann. ‘Lamentation of the Israelites 
Desert.’ A replica of the famous picture 
so frequently engraved of this modern n 
inter. 


Pere gt we have already enumefated are 
— the suite of rooms forming the ground 
of the whole southern front of the buildin 
fi the garden, Although this garden is o 
small area, it is most artful Re ry with thick 
shrubberies against the walls which conceal its 
limited dimensions. They are backed on one side 
by the trees of the Mall in St. James’s Park, and 
on the others by the gardens of the Palace, and 
the open r of the Green Park; so that a 
perfect ieolation and retirement are acquired, 
unpossessed by any other town mansion. The 
descent into the garden is by a delightful terrace 
ornamented with richly-sculptured vases, while 
the lawn is embe by parterres of flowers in 
profusion. 
The suite of rooms we have just described are 
by corridors leading right and_left 
h the building from the north front. They 
‘are closely hung with pictures of inferior con- 
sequence, or for which room could not be spared 
in the other apartments, Several are by the old 
masters of less importance; and there are aay 
good ag of the Englieh school, omens whic 
are ‘The Day after Chevy Chase,’ by E. Bird, 
R.A.; ‘ The Subsiding of the Deluge,’ by Martin ; 
Haydon’s cartoon of ‘The Black Prince entering 
London,’ and a small picture of ‘ Wellington on 
the Field of Waterloo,’ by the same artist; with 
others by West, Westall, Allston, &c. On the 
dwarf presses at the sides of these corridors are 
a a great number of sculptures, busts, carv- 
gs, enamels, porcelain, and articles of exquisite 
taste in orn or artistic quality, 
We now return through one of the corridors 
and enter nee aig = me when¢e the oyna 
staircase to sta * 8 
constructed to fill the centre of the edifice, is 
nearly of a square form, and in loftiness occupies 
the entire height of the building; it receives 
abundant t from a range of windows in the 
upper part, — by colossal caryatides which 


“Waseem eal obtain of skill and Art 








Death. 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
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fine copies, by Lorenzi, of pictures by Paul” Vero- 
nere. The centre one, nineteen feet long, is a re- 


presentation of ‘St. Sebastian Going to Execa- | 


tion,’ from the original now at Venice; the other 
two subjects are ‘The Nativity’ and ‘The Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine.’ It is pay in a situa- 
tion like the present that this great decorative 
painter can be ei judged, and be, excellent 
copies here placed give a more perfect — 
tion of his great qualities, than can possibly be 
found anywhere else out of Italy. There are also 
placed in the lower part of the hall two large 
or of the ‘Ducal Palace’ and the ‘Grand 

‘anal.of Venice,’ by Canaletti; anywhere else 
but in such an embarras des richesses they would 
be considered matchless specimens of their class. 

We have merely sketched the leading features 
of this splendid architectural construction: des- 
eription can only add that sculpture, carving, 
ornament, and gilding load the walls from the 
base to the ceiling, in designs of the most refined 
conception, subservient to the perfect unity of the 
whole ; while enormous mirrors are so artistically 
placed in recesses, that its gorgeous decorations | 
are repeated to absolute bewilderment. 

The first apartment entered on the landing is 
the grand banqueting-room, a saloon of large and | 
lofty dimensions; here the decorator’s art has | 
been heavily taxed, and sculpture, carving, and | 
gilding have contributed all their powers in its | 
embellishment, In a recess where the buffet is | 
usually arranged, stands the glorious marble 
statue of ‘Ganymede,’ by Thorwaldsen. 

Proceeding further, we pass a small ante-room | 
and enter 

THE GALLERY. 

This is, without doubt or exaggeration, the | 
most magnificent room in any palace or mansion | 
in England. It occupies the entire eastern side of | 
the house; in length is 126 feet, and in width 32 | 
feet. Itis architecturally divided into three parts, | 
the central portion being 45 feet long, lighted by | 
a lantern roof 48 feet from the floor. In the ceil- 
ing of the lantern is placed the celebrated picture, 
by Guercino, of ‘St. Grisogono being borne to 

eaven by Angels.’ It is painted with wonderful 
force, and appears in the most brilliant condition 
of preservation. This important work formerly 
graced the ceiling of the Church of St. Grisogono 

n Trastevere, and was painted for Cardinal Scipio 
Borghese, who restored and adorned this church. 
We may here offer the very gratifying remark 
that the present noble Duke is constantly adding 
fresh acquisitions of works of high Art to the 
mansion, not merely as pictures usually are, hung 
on the walls, but by having them inserted in pa- 
nels of the rooms constructed expressly to receive 
them; a style of decoration apparently more solid 
and enduring, as they appear to form an integral 
part of the erection, and become identified with 
the details of the architecture. The colour of this 
apartment isa warm white, with a profusion of 

lt enrichments. The fauteuils are of massive 

rm, elegantly carved and gilt, with cushions of 
the richest crimson velvet. Along the central 
division of the gallery on one side, a couch 
is constructed to fill the entire portion, pro- 





fusely embellished with carvings of genii; and 
the whole length of the seat also covered with 
tich velvet. e opposite side of this central 
division is occupied by the fireplace, decorated 
in & manner so elaborate and gorgeous that it de- 
fies all attempt at description of its details. The 
compartments on either side of it are devoted to 
receive the two famous works of Murillo, which 
were painted by him for the Church of the Caritad 
at Seville, from whence they were taken by Mar- 
shal Soult, and by him subsequently sold to the 
Duke of Sutherland. These pictures are inserted 
in the walls of the gallery; each of the soffits of the 
arches of the compar: ments is filled by a sculptured 
bust of the painter, with reclining genii, bearing 
palm-branches, all of life size. Underneath the 
—28 on Vinee tablets, are written the verses 

> = y Scriptures tne nr mg of the sub- 
jects at the south 
end of the , and following it round by the 
western , the pictures are placed in the follow- 


Paonoietro. ‘ Head of St. Peter.’ 
P. pe Cuamraone. * Portrait of Colbert, the 
celebrated Minister temp. Louis XIV.’ 
Tittay. * A Portrait,’ unknown. 
Morons. ‘A Portrait,’ idem. 
F Moxa. ‘8t. John Preaching in the Wilderness.’ 
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G. Povssiw. ‘ A Classical Landscape.’ 

A. pet Sarto. ‘ Holy Family and St. John.’ 

Correcio, ‘ The Mule-driver.” This little 
picture has a marvellous reputation, the great 
artist having, according to tradition, painted it for 
a sign. It has no reference whatever to his usual 
works, although beautifully painted as far as the 
subject permitted. It was in the esteemed collec- 
tion of the works of Corregio by Queen 
Christina, and passed afte into the Orleans 
Gallery, from whence it was obtained by the late 
Marquis of Stafford. 

Pavut Devarocusz. ‘Lord Strafford going to 
Execution.’ The composition is well known 
the widely dispersed engraving which has been 
made from the picture. It is painted in a cold 
and somewhat monotonous tone, but quite in 
harmony with the subject; and the execution is 
that of an accomplished painter perfectly skilled in 
all the minor theories of his art. 

Guipo. ‘Head of a Magdalen,’ looking up- 
wards. 

Cronant. ‘ Virgin, Child, and St. Anthony of 
Padua.’ 

A. Durer. ‘Death of the Virgin,’ an ex- 
quisite small picture containing many figures: it 
requires careful examination to elicit the numer- 
ous beauties com in so limited a surface. 

J.Curovio. ‘The Holy Family, with a number 
of Saints’: an illuminated miniature of the most 
precious finish and minute elaboration of detuils. 

Muritio. ‘Abraham Receiving the Angels.’ 
This is one of the famous pictures we have before 
mentioned in describing the general disposition of 
the Gallery. It is a composition of four life-size 
figures, portraying the venerable Abraham and 
the three Angels. The treatment is essentially 
different from the Italian style, and, at first sight, 
appears to border somewhat too much on the 
familiar. But on more intense examination we 
find the expression of the three Angels is equally 
refined, and beams with a transcendent glow of 
divine beauty and innocence in features of another 
character, bespeaking at the same time the na- 
tionality of the school. The head of Abraham is that 
of the benevolent patriarch of his race. The dra- 
peries are treated with great simplicity, and have 
no analogy whatever with the classic arrangements 
of folds, adopted by the early Italians, which was 
founded on the sculptured monuments of ancient 
Art then abounding in Italy. 

De ZunpaRan. ‘A Saint,’ in white drapery, 
also from the collection of Marshal Soult. 

K. pu Janpin. ‘ David with the Head of 
Goliah.’ 

De Zueparan. ‘St. Martin,’ in white drapery, 
companion to the above, and from the same col- 
lection. 

De ZunBaran. ‘The Nativity.’ 

A. Canacct. ‘The Martyrdom of St. Bartho- 
lomew,’ formerly in the collection of Charles I. 

Pritzcrino pa Mopena. ‘A Small Altar 
—* with the Virgin Enthroned and attendant 

aints.’ 

Munitio. ‘St. Francis and the Infant Christ.’ 

Rarragiie. ‘Christ Bearing his Cross.’ A 
small picture from the Ricciardi Palace, Florence. 

Muritio. ‘The Prodigal Son.’ Here we find 
combined all the great qualities possessed by this 
— artist. For composition, expression, and 

armony of colour there exists no finer perform- 


| ance of the master. It is replete with poetry of 


the soul, and, instead of painting, it is an inspira- 
tion. It should not be judged of by the grammar 
of Art, but by the sensations of mind it creates in 
the contemplation of this stupendous work. Who- 
ever says it is treated ina style, degradingly called 
familiar, must be a bigot ad tion, and in- 
capable of comprehending purity and intensity of 
feeling; unless it were clothed in formal graces, 
conventional costume, and the eternal repetition 
of the one adopted model of imagined perfection. 

MvRivvo. ‘ Head of a Peasant Girl.’ Presented 
by the Marquis of Dalmatia. 

URILLO. Three small pictures in one frame 
of ‘The Nativity,’ and ‘St. John,’ varied in the 
side-pieces. 

Guerctno. ‘Landscape.’ 

A. Caracct. ‘St. Stephen with Angels.’ 
A.Caracct. ‘ Christ Blessing Little Children.’ 
A. Canacect. ‘The Repose,’ an extremely 


- 2 picture of small size, from the Orleans Collec- 
on, 


NICOLO DEL ABATE. 


; ‘The Ra . 
pine,’ a large picture by its oun 


this painter, whose works 


| are very rare in England. It is a 


—ñ e e 
* with a Sane; for the aiden work 
Christ to Read. ; Teaching the Infant 
- YERONESE. Although a small picture, itis 
o very fine opecimen. It has been formerly iz 
Crozat and Orleans Collections. vin te 
ifn oeeh ates eet 
were to be 
principles of the Roman 
would be called commonplace; and it is 
difficult to divest ourselves of the reference. “tt 
has more analogy to the Bolognese manner ; but 
is, nevertheless, original and independent of both 
in imagination, hat we have said of the 
Muzillos is nearly applicable to this. It is a suc. 
cessful appeal to finer feelings by another 
medium, which, from our limited kno of 
the Spanish painters, we hardly know how to 
Cino — nts Virgin and Child.’ r 
. Bassano. e Presentation in emple,’ 
fom Orleans — ny 
. Veronese. ‘Christ and the Woman 
* ” from the Lece a oye — 
PAGNOLETTO. ist and his Disciples 
Emaus.’ . 
TinTorEtTo. ‘ Portrait of an Old Man.’ 
Zuccaro. ‘ The Transfiguration.’ 
A. Cano. ‘God the Father, with a Globe.’ 
Tintoretro. ‘ Portrait of an Old Man,’ 
Gennaro. ‘A Young Man Reading.’ 
N. Poussin. ‘ Nymphaea and Satyrs. 
P. P. Rupens. The Holy Family and &t. 
Elizabeth.’ A composition of figures the size of 
life, and painted with more bravura, than piety of 


expression. 
. Bassano. ‘ Entering the Ark.’ 
Guipo. ‘ Head of an Old Lady,’ said to be the 
Man Reading.’ 


artist’s mother. 
ichael,’ 


L. Spapa. ‘A Youn 

C. D’Arrino. ‘St. 

Guipo. ‘The Circumcision,’ a circular ; 

De Zurnparan. ‘St. Andrew,’ from 
Soult’s collection. 

Vecasauez. This is another of the important 
Spanish pictures obtained from Marshal Soult. It 
is a composition of several life-size figures, and is 
believed to represent Don Francis gia, Duke 
of Gandia, cating his dignities, and en 
the College of the Jesuits. It is admirably 

Vanpycx. ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,’ three- 
quarter length, of the highest quality of the 
master, and one of a series of portraits by various 
painters placed together in this —— 
unequalled for excellenee in any other 

Titian. ‘ The Education of Cupid.’ The 
same composition, with some variation, of the Cor- 
regio in the National Gallery. It is u 
by Titian, and was formerly in the Bracciano 
Orleans Collections. 

Morons. ‘ Portrait of a Jesuit, seated ina 
Chair, and seen to the knees,’ celebrated in the 
history of Art as ‘ Titian’s Schoolmaster.’ This 
astonishing picture has been the theme of admira- 
tion by every writer on Art down to the present 
day; words are incapable of depicting the truth, 
the life, the breathing animation of the counte- 
nance. It was one of the great ornaments of the 
Borghese Palace, and every traveller in Italy 
spoke of it in raptures; nor has it lost any of its 
excitement here. 

School of Caracct. ‘St. M et.’ 

P. Suspterras. ‘ Portrait of Pope Benedict 
XIV.’ This admirable picture was one of the 
i Cabinet. 44 . of 

UERCINO. n ical Representation 
St. Gregory on aThrone, with Saints and Angels.’ 
s . pa — with = force and vigour, and 

of a grand pro n. . 

Panupousnine. ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman, 
three-quarter length. Worthy of the 
where it is placed. It was purchased from the 
Aldrobandi Palace at Bologna. 

Pau Veronesz. ‘A Nobleman at Prayer, 
—* receiving the Benediction of a Priest. 

e. 

L. Carnacci, ‘The Holy Family.’ 

Vanpycx. ‘Portrait of the Earl of Arundel; 
companion in excellence to a picture 
the same master. This fine work has in 
Orleans and Robit Collections. 
Tittan. ‘ St. Jerome in the 


and St. John,’ 


} tusively 


the 
her 
and finely 


and 





Desert. 
Varorart. ‘ Jephtha’s Daughter 
Companions.’ Six figures, size of life, 
painted. 
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‘ The ager par wie 
uritto. ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman.’ 
| ban ‘ 8t. Catherine of Alexandria.’ 
L. Penni. ‘ The Virgin and Child,’ from the 
Gallery. 

OS tae Norte. ‘ Christ before Pilate.” Painted 
for Prince Giustiniani, purchased from that family 
by the Queen of Etruria, and lastly by the Dake 
p Apating with whose collection it came to Eng- 
land. The chef-d’euvre of its class. Itisa 
picture, with figures of life size; and the w 
story is lighted with marvellous effect from a 
candle placed on the table. 

L. Bassano. ‘ A Pastoral Féte.’ 

8. Fererato. ‘ Virgin and Child.’ 

Rvsens. ‘Sketch, en grisaille, from the His- 

of Mary of Medicis.’ 
ovrsus. ‘ Portrait of a Man.’ 

Tirtan. ‘ Portrait of a Cardinal.’ 

Tittan. ‘Portrait of a Cavalier.’ 

Agroup, in marble, of ‘ Cupid in a Bed of Roses,’ 
by Smith, is placed near the window on the sow 
end of the gallery. 

This important collection is held 2 pri- 
vate, and, we must admit, without injustice. It 
would be unreasonable to expect that strangers 
might perambulate the private apartments of any 
one, much less those of an individual of the 
highest rank, where the elegancies and costly 
ornaments of life are abounding in profusion. 
We have received the distinguished favour of 
being permitted to view the mansion for the pur- 
pose of making known in the pages of our Journal 
the rare works of Art it contains; and our most 
grateful thanks are offered for the ready conde- 
scension that has thus enabled us to give a faint 
sketch of the gorgeous glories of the interior of 
this princely abode. 

We have, by the kind courtesy of Lord North- 
wick, visited his magnificent Gallery at Thirle- 
stane-house, Cheltenham—and also that at North- 
wick-park—as well as the highly interesting man- 
sion of Sir Robert Peel, at Drayton-manor, by his 
liberal permission. These Collections will follow, 
ee ue course, in succeeding numbers of our 

ournal. 





ScutaVONE. 


rr 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

“Tus Toric” on Barrish Ant.—The article 
entitled “ British Art’ published in ‘‘ The Topic’”’ 
(a weekly journal, the idea of which is good, and, 
im some cases, has been well carried out) contri- 
butes little or nothing to the stock of information 
on the subject of which it treats—while it is full of 
the dangerous errors that arise out of prejudice in 
favour of a particular school—or class. It is ob- 
viously the production of a member of the Societ 
of British Artists ; it has been attributed, indeed, 
to the pen of Mr. J. W. Allen—a report which our 
readers will, we hope, scarcely credit, when 
they have read a passage, that immediately 
follows an argument to prove how much better 
painters are the landscape-painters who exhibit 
in Suffolk-street, than are those who hang their 
works on the walls of the Royal Academy: the 
passage referred to is this :— 

“ We must here say in justice to a very eminent land- 
Scape-painter—Mr. J, W. Allen—that, had. we not selected 
Mr. Pyne’s works to sustain and elucidate the supremacy 
of the Suffolk-street Gallery, in 1 p inting, we 
should have chosen his pictures to dissertate (7) on; and 
we are not quite sure we should not have made our case 
stronger by so doing.” 

Be the writer who he may—Mr. Allen or Mr. Any- 
body else—he is neither a competent judge nor a 
fair critic. He endeavours to show that the ability 
displayed on the walls of the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition is not the result of the Schools attached to 
that Institution (a Om pp untruth); and, although 
he considers Mr. Etty “ one of the few indebted to 
the education therein bestowed,” he describes him 
as —2* “the Peacock of Painters,” and 
asserts boldly that, although the Academy has 
educated about two thousand artists, ‘‘ the few who 
have gained notoriety thereby would scarcely form 
4 council at one of their meetings” : with about as 
much truth and decency he afterwards aceuses the 





Academy of influenced by “ a low trading 
policy,” and labours to show that Academies of 
are 


prejudicial to Art, inasmuch as “‘ we have 
heard that genius and taste determine 

there almost as little as at court; and that modesty 
and talent stand very little chance indeed with in- 
terest, cabal, impudence, and cunning.” In this 





— the writer institutes comparisons between 
Society in Suffolk-street and that in Trafalgar- 
square. The question concerning landscape is 
settled as we have shown; but its “ a. 
is not limited to this class of Art; the following pa- 
ragraph proves its supremacy in a higher :— 

“ We will observe that, although we have affixed to 

that Society (Suffolk-street) peculiarly the credit of sus- 
— the landscape art, attention is no less due to 
sev of its figure-painters of considerable pretensions, 
despite the vulgar notion that gold gannot be gold without 
the Hall-mark.” 
If the writer has designed to trate a pun it is 
a bad one, We have occupied greater space in 
considering this essay than it is by any means en- 
titled to, for it has no merit whatever; and, now- 
a-days, few will mistake for argument its senseless 
abuse of the Royal Academy, while no one of its 
readers can be at a loss to perceive the purpose for 
which it has been written,—a purpose, Pad, still 
more fully explained in a subsequent number of 
“The Topic’’ (evidently by the same hand), which 
professes to treat of ‘* Art-Union Societies,” in 
which the writer dwells upon “ the peculiar kind 
of English ability manifested by Linnell, Creswick, 
J. W. Allen, Pyne” (precedence here is duly given 
to “the eminent landscape-painter,’’ who might 
have made “ our case stronger” in favour of Suf- 
folk-street), ‘‘ De Wint, Copley Fielding, David 
Cox, and—numerous others.” 

Desiens ReeisTRatTIon.—A return has been 
printed, showing the number of registrations of de- 
signs, and the branches of manufacture under 
which they were registered. From the lst of July, 
1839, to the 3lst of December, 1840, inclusive, 
under the Act 2 and 3 Victoria, c. 17, 154 designs 
were registered at a cost of £277. 4s. From the 
lst of January to the 31st of December, 1840, there 
were registered 352, for which £682. 10s. was paid. 
In the ensuing year the number was 495, and the 
ex £998. lls. From January to August, 
1842, the number was 420, and the expense 
£926. 2s. From September to December, in the 
same year, 1953, and the cost of registration 
£572. 15s. In the year following, the number 
10,118, and the charge £1920. 5s. From January 
to December, 1844, the number of designs was 
10,635, and the sums paid for registering £1982. 3s. ; 
whilst for the year endin ecember, 1845, the 
number was 8609, and the charge £1830. 8s. From 
January to April last there were 2239 designs re- 
gistered, and the expense £484. 

Exastic Movtps.—In our number for July 
we offered some remarks on the award of prizes 
by the Society of Arts to “ Mr. G. Francut, of 
63, Myddelton-street, Clerkenwell, for the best 
imitation of ivory in plaster,’ and we referred to 
the production of articles of a like character pre- 
viously issued in Paris. We have received several 
communications on the subject, and also one from 
Mr. Franchi, which it gives us pleasure to state is 
entirely satisfactory ; not, indeed, with reference 
to the objects he had copied from copies, but to 
those he produced from works, as they have 
been obtained from the hands of the modeller or 
sculptor. He has submitted to our inspection 
several casts in imitation of ivory; they are ex- 
traordinary examples of delicacy and fidelity ; and, 
beyond doubt, far closer resemblances of the ori- 
ginal material than any we have seen of those 
executed in France. The producer of those imi- 
tations, in Paris, is M. Ipolite, but he, like Mr. 
Franchi, has the merit only that appertains to a 
skilful ao the former has, however, one ad- 


vantage over the latter—in more easily procuring 
—— models: of the models to whieh Poth have 


resorted, that of ‘The Madonna’ is the work of. 


M. Ragoneau, and that of ‘ The Saviour Blessing 
Little Children’ by M. Schenewerk. We hope 
however, to find Mr. Franchi obtaining original 

roductions equally good, either among legacies 
From the antique or from the hands of British 
direct to his establishment the 


sculptors. e } 
attention of those who possess specimens that 


ht be multiplied with advantage. Casting in 
oetie neue wan first inven in Germany 
but was then used only for 


about forty years * 


common work; and in Germany the principle is 
continually practised at the present time for orna- 


ments generally—but the object is rough and 
never smooth ; — —— were intro- 
duced by M. Ipolite and Mr. Franchi—the latter 
of whom about nine years ag some 


0 
meritorious examples, which he has recently 
brought to a much higher degree of perfection. 








The process by which these casts are executed is 
of course a secret: we are in a condition to state 
merely that they are produced in elastic moulds 
and cast in one piece: in the case of M. Ipolite, we 
understand the mould is capable of but 
one object; if Mr. Franchi’s statement be correct, 
of deaphee of Gin she uingh Ginter cats tan 
0 em at a mu rate 
they can be in Paris; and nearly all 
those that are ex sale in London are from 


picions on the subject of the award; ex 
our opinion that the prize was amply earned; an 
direc attention to a most interesting class of 
Art, a most meritorious artisan, by whom it is 
* successfully practised. 
ECTURES ON ART.—We have the ex 

gag to announce that it is the intention of 

. V. Rippineriye, Esq., to deliver a series of 
Lectures ON Art, in several of the 
Manvracturine Towns of England. 
no living British artist so well qualified 
important task; and certainly no task so 
of being well executed. The difficulties 
stood in the way of a lecturer are many of 
removed; others are in course of removal ; 
the remainder cannot fail to give way 
forts judiciously applied. ere is 
which labourers are more required, in 
are so few, or in which there is better 
aharvest. Mr, Rippingille has es 
high reputation as a lecturer, and his 
lities as an artist are known and $ 
the honourable duty he is about to undertake 
has many —*2* his uage is eloquen 
and his manner impressive ; is enth 
but also ent; and his judgment will no 
be exe to render his discourses and 
vice practically useftl to those he is abou 
dress. He is by no means unused to the task 
he was, we believe, the earliest by whom 
—* was adopted—commencing it so far back as 

824, at Bristol and Bath. It is in the manu- 
facturing districts, however, that a Lecturer on Art 
is most required. There are, now-a-days, 
of who will derive benefit from Lectures 
on Art, who, twenty years ago would not have 
given a moment’s thought to the subject—we refer 
not only to the manufacturers, but to the artisans, 
a large proportion of whom are ly of know- 
a panting for —*—— We shall 
cor: co-operate with Mr. Rippingille in the 
umes! e os ut to pursue, r — 
strongly to all we can influence, an 
—“ from time to time, Any communica- 
tions on the subject with which our readers may 
favour us we shall gladly hand over to him. 

British Exposition or InpustRiaL ARt.— 
We are, we believe, justified in giving a hint that 


pre: be, ere long, 
pices, an mo gg ed 
. That 
Metropo : 
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—— the highest aus 
Industrial Art in the British 
the country is ri 
beyond doubt; but 
elapse between the announcement 
_— of such an undertakifg. 
any substantial reason why our 
of France should y astonish 
and reap a profitable harvest, without 
METROPOLITAN [MPROVEMENTS,— 
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other class—be not so “im- 
** that they (as in Kens- 
considered as —2— 

poor man’s recreative 

in the arrangements about to 


made where “‘ he most did wander. 
wo Panctis.—U nder this title Messrs. 


: and is most convenient for the 

Fy mow when closed, barely exceeding 
for use, being 
also seen a 
deserving 


, and yet allows of its being 


** but, when e 
of the ordinary extent. We have 


thout force or ape, ; 

Tus Weiiivoton Statvs.—This work is still 
in the pit in Mr, Wyatt’s foundry, and, though in 
@ mach more advanced state on —_ 7 saw it 
last, it will be yet perhaps three wee lore it 
ean be moved, Te Pall put together and will be 
removed from the pit entire. Every care is ex- 
erted in finis , a8, for instance, the whole of the 
buckles will be and the entire surface 
is being finished with the file, and cleaned with a 

tion so as to give the metal a uniform 

h, that it may be equally toned down by the 

.. The statue, to the top of the hat from the 

of the horse, measures thirty feet; the turn- 

in which it was modelled measures forty feet 

, and travelled upon forty rollers; and up- 
wards of 100 tons of plaster were employed in cast- 
ing the plaster l. In order to support the 
ht of metal the legs of the horse are 

my , and the other are from one 
three tnches in thickness. e girth of the 
horse is twenty-two feet eight inches; the head 
measures six feet long ; and the length from the nose 
to the tail twenty-six feet. Many portions of the 
work are in such a manner as to render 
internal fastenings n ; in which case, the 
head of the figure not being yet ultimately fixed, 
the workmen are lowered down the neck of the 
ga to complete the work inside. The truck for 
conveyance of the statue to its site has been 
constructed at Woolwich, but the preparations at 
Hyde Park-corner are not yet complete. Messrs. 
Grissell and Peto offered for £: to remove the 
statue from Mr, Wyatt's premises to its site ; but 
we believe that its removal is undertaken by Mr. 
Wyatt, with assistance from Woolwich, A sub- 
stantial framework has been constructed for the 
of raising the mass from the pit on to the 

truck. This will be fitted with some of the strongest 
tackles that Woolwich Dockyard can supply ; and 
it is that it will be drawn to Hyde Park- 
horses. It is, however, pos- 

dible that it may not go there at all, for a move on 
the subject has been made in the House of Com- 
. We believe few things could be more satis- 
to the country as well as to all lovers of 

Art, the interference of the House to obtain 

another site. 

Tax Nat-ox Corumn.—The bricklayers are 
still about this column; but it remains a blot 
in T uare, 

Tue MMOLOGICAL InetiruTE have held 
their 


2th of July; those of the 
a few days previous; and 
of British Artists on the lst of 
season” has been most auspicious 
3 the sales have been greater than 
preceding ws yo — “ admissions” 
—— e believe the receipts 
Academy will not fall short of £ , 
consequently, be no complaint of want 
or private. 
-Untow Paiazs will be, as usual, ex- 
Rocms in Suffolk-street, about the 
month. The collection will be, on 
he. ay wee should be 
t nearly etures of the 
ere disposed of —— before 


id 


ffs 
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they were placed on the walls of the Exhibition 
rooms. To our own knowledge, of nearly all the 
works coveted on the first days, there was scarcely 
one for sale. 
Mancunstsm Royaw InstitvTion.—The An- 
nual Exhibition of Modern Artists opened on the 
18th ult., and is, we understand, of greater - 
nitude than that of any former time, the Connell 
having determined to order as many works as 
possible. We hope to be enabled, from personal 
inspection, to give a more extended report in our 
next number. 
‘Prace anp Wan. —The two pictures by Mr. 
E. Landseer, recently exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy, have led toa a aera my ena 
‘War is paramount. are it appears, 
to be engraved by Mr. Aderman Moon, but by 
Mr. Graves; and the artist will receive for 
use of them a much larger sum than even the 
enormous sum we mentioned—a sum of between 
£3000 and £4000. Into the disputes which have 
led to this issue it is not our business to enter ; 
there may be no just cause why painters should 
not be “dealers and cha’ ” and make the 
most they can of their work; but connected with 
trading and bargaining there is also a lowering of 
intellectual tone; high minds cannot bend to the 
narrow principle ; it is the implacable foe of lofty 
aspirings, and is very rarely, indeed, the associate 
of genius. We cannot but feel regret that 
the ane — finding horses and so exten- 
sively popular, consider it their interest to “‘bid”’ 
for the works of Landseer with an avidity worthy 
of nobler objects and a better cause. e enor- 
mous capital embarked in their production (in- 
eluding those now “in hand” and those that 
have been produced within the last six or seven 
years) cannot be less than eighty thousand pounds; 
the print about to issue of ‘The Drinking Horse,’ 
engraved by Watt, has cost £2000; the cost of 
engraving and “‘copyright’’ of the four lately in 
the a Academy Exhibition will be at least 
£10,000; the capital of the publishers is thus 
swallowed up; and they are prevented from un- 
dertaking publications that would better improve 
public taste and afford greater patronage to ar- 
tists. But the evil does not rest here; the prints 
must be sold; they must be sold at large prices 
to pay the “big” copyrights; and those who 
cover their walls with —— have no room 
for works by other artists. We cannot help think- 
ing that, notwithstanding the marvellous talent of 
Mr. Landseer, talent in which he is surpassed by 
no ancient and equalled by no modern master, 
his produetions have exercised a very baneful in- 
fluence over British Art. Eighty thousand pounds 
expended upon Art! For what? Without achiev- 
ing a single one of the many high purposes of 
Art—without commemorating a single national 
event—without rendering homage to one great 
man, or contributing an iota to teach the mind or 
the heart. While Landseer’s ‘Ducks,’ ‘Macaws,’ 
and ‘Prince’s Greyhounds’ have “sold well,” 
such anes productions as Eastlake’s ‘ Pilgrims 
insight of Rome,’ Leslie’s ‘May-day,’ Mulready’s 
‘Wolf and the Lamb,’ and many others, have 
scarcely covered the expense of printing and 
paper. This shows a lamentable deficiency of 
pu lic taste ; but, — 7 publishers ean hardly 
expected to sacrifice themselves for the public 
good, much of the evil, after * rests with them ; 
they have “ puffed off” Mr. dseer’s prints 
to the prejudice of pure Art, and now he is 
making them pay dearly for their penny whistle 
~—sixteen or seventeen hundred pounds for the 
LOAN of a single picture! As anecdote will 
illustrate this point. We saw a couple of French 
entlemen, a few days ago, looking into the win- 
ow of Messrs. Graves, in Pall-mall, and heard 
one of them say to the other ‘‘ Voila—mon Dieu! 
un autre chien!’ The sareasm was bitter; but 
it was truth ! 

Duties on Booxs anv Enoravinos.—A Go- 
yernment bill has been printed to amend the Act 
7 and 8 Victoria, eap. 73, and to give effect to a 
treaty concluded between her Majesty and the 
King of Prussia, for the p of securing to the 
authors and publishers of the United Kingdom, 
and of the dominions of Prussia, respectively, a 
reciprocal protection in their rights of property in 
their productions. The rate of duty is set forth in 
the se edule annexed to the act. Books original] 
_~ in the United Kingdom and republish. 





the country of export are to be charged £2. 10s. 
the ewt., and works not originally prodeced in the 





i 


United Kingdom 15s. the ewt. Prints and draw 
ings (plain or coloured each, and bound or 
working of an enlightened system of international 
cop t. Let us hope the e le will bé fol. 
lowed by other 8 of the Continent; we 
have no doubt that it will be so, for we have here 
ung proof of the readiness of 
to adopt a policy equally and wise. 
CoLLECTION oF THE Duke oF Monts Ferro, 


—There is xhibi all 
—— —8 aie tae 


of 
I belongi 
above-named Itali Bene the Gets 4 = 


No. 30, Charl ——— 

o. 30, Charles-s “square. The 
mission is free from esd five o’clock *- 
and the pictures will repay the trouble of a visit, 
They are ninety-three in number, and comprise 
many great names; but we never undertake to 
vouch for their authenticity, leaving that most 
important matter for connoisseurs to discuss 
Among those which mostly engeged our atten’ 
were a Mey Beg 3 a ‘Portal 
Giovanni di Bicci Medici,’ by that rare 

wary fae terky laniaoegs 4p 8 Blan, aa 
very rocky - Kosa. of 
the other pictures will be found, upon examina. 
tion, to have t merit, 

Tue Art-Unions Brtu.—This Bill is now in 
committee; and although there has been some 
opposition, and we may calculate on its being con- 
tinued, there is little or no doubt that it will pass: 
the good sense and -_ feeling of the Legislature 
are too strong for such absurd arguments as those 
of Mr. Goulburn and Sir Robert Inglis, that the 
Society encourages gambling, and is therefore im- 
moral, A point was made by Sir George 
Grey, who, commenting upon a mis-quotation 
Dr. Johnson by Sir Robert Inglis, that gambling 
was “allotting by chance,” said “ that the hon. 
baronet often put his hand into the ballot-box on 
the table, which was an ‘ allotting by chanee.’ 
Was the hon. baronet aware he was then gam- 
* The Attorney-General stated that “in 
the bill, as at present framed, it was proposed to 
advise her Majesty to grant a charter to Art 
Unions. This amendment was now to be embodied, 
namely, that if the Privy Council on Education 
should report to her Majesty that the object of the 
charter was perverted, the charter should be an- 
nulled.”” The principle was further explained by 
Mr. Wyse, who said “he intended that Art- 
Unions, legitimately formed for the enco 
ment of Art, should —_ under the inspection 
and superintendence of Government, so as to en- 
able Government at once to suppress any Art 
Union, if it incurred the imputation of in any way 
encouraging gambling.” No doubt some whole- 
some modifications ill be introduced into the Bill ; 
but as to the great advantage of the system there 
seems to be but one opinion : those who dissent 
are few in number, singularly misinformed, and 
— prejiidiced. 

Tue Nationa, Gatiery.—In the House of 
Commons, on passing the vote of £3390 (a misera- 
ble pittance) for the “ National Gallery,” Mr. 
Borthwick objected to an item of £630, i 

rice of a portrait purchased for the N 

lery as a production of Hans Holbein. No 
man wae knew anything of Art would say that it 
was so, The purchase been made under an 
erroneous es ate Be — of the Ex- 
uer observed, casea 
— been successfully practised. Hopes 
entertained that the sum mig 
the vender ; but it was fo 
sist the claim. Our readers 
part we took in this sub wae 4 w. 
tunate bargain was : the ve 3 
with an action; but “ thought better of ~ 
“ * f the a in Art 
Old Masters” ; if some o ; 
New 


were taken 3 how must it be with th 
perience are very 
7 Canaan IMPORTATIONS OF 
——— 
i Rv 
of fine works effected by Mr. Buchanan, and the 
t influence which works of the 


order possess in the cultivation of a 
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utch painters. With all due admission of the 
—2** of manipulation and truth of Nature th 
display, the mind can never be elevated 
this feeling of admiration ; the evil fashion is sure 
to correct itself: the De! and sublimities of Art 
will not long remain without their 
meed; and on a future a7 oe not far distan’ 
we shall exclaim as Louis XIV. did, when he saw 
the walls of Versailles hung with the works of 
Teniers and Ostade -—‘ Otez-moi ces og 
On this account we award the to Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s steady judgment, boldly maintained by 
that gentleman under the most untoward and luke- 
warm encouragement on the part of Government, 
in the formation of our National Gallery. Even 
since the ungratifying result of the late sale at 
Christie and Manson’s, he has succeeded in bring- 
ing to this country four very we tes -class 
works. One of these is a splendid co tion by 
Bonifaccio, in all points rivalling his great proto- 
type, Titiano Vecelli, whether in the fine character 
of its figures or the brilliancy and d effect of 
its landscape. The second is a picture of ‘St. 
vangelist writing his Epistle in the 
Island of Patmos,’ a work of transcendent merit 
by Carlo Dolce. The third is the ‘Portrait of a 
Nobleman,’ by that rare master, Palma il Vecchio, 
and, without doubt, the finest example we possess 
of him in ss. The fourth picture we cannot 
pass over without a very special notice on its im- 
rtance to the Arts in this country; itis the well- 
own picture of the Zembecarri Palace, at Bo- 
logna—‘ The Portrait of the Emperor Charles V.,’ 
by Titian, —— which so much has been 
written by Italian authors, both ancient and mo- 
dern, especially by that great authority, Vasari. 
It is the identical picture painted from the life at 
the period of the Emperor’s coronation, and re- 
tained by the artist as the study from which he 
made the other portraits of Charles V. which 
were demanded of him. It is executed with a 
force and bravura unequalled by any of his other 
pictures of this class, and has been always called 
in Italian phraseology, ‘‘ Uno miracola del Arte.” 
In our own language there is no exaggeration in 
culling it—* The | pany of the present year.” It 
has already passed into the hands of a private pos- 
sessor; and another distinguished collector has 
secured the Bonifaccio and the Palma il Vecchio, 
Thus they are, as it were, lost in the advantages 
they would offer to modern Art; unless, as we 
hope, the public may have the chance of 
them at a future Exhibition of the British Insti- 
tution, Whence comes it that private individuals 
obtain such works? Is it that can better 
appreciate them than the Trustees of our National 
Gallery? or are the Trustees in ignorance of 
opportunities of obtaining these rarities of excel- 
lence? We believe the truth is, that private 
persons of refined taste will give princely sums, 
while the Trustees are haggling about the price, 
or scheming to get an abatement of the shil- 
lings upon the number of guineas demanded, 
Art ix Deconarion.—Mr, E. T. Parris has 
been for aconsiderable time oceupied in decorati 
a suite of rooms for Sir Roger P r, of Portland: 
place; we have reason to believe the work is of 
very high character,—that Ornament is there made 
subservient to Art, and not, as it too generally is, 
the principal, to which the artist is a minor acces- 
sory. We hope, in our next, to be enabled to ex- 
amine, and fully report upon, this work. 


John the 





Tue Instirvre or THe Five Arts.—We haye 
received accounts relative to the Institute which 
are intended—and in a degree calculated--to re- 
store confidence. Our information is ex-parte, for, 
according to a very absurd regulation, none but 
professional artists are permitted to be present at 
the meetings ; but it would appear that on Thurs- 
day, July 23, a meeting was held, at which the 
circular extracted from in our last was severely han- 
died, tie been, ‘‘by an almost unanimous vote of 
the assembly, consisting of nearly a hundred mem- 
bers,” “handed up to the Chai and publicly 
destroyed.” At the same time the accounts of the 
—* “having been previously examined and 
* by a public accountant, were submitted to 

© meeting, which expressed, by an unanimous 
vote, its entire confidence in, and regard for, their 
i —** vom Esq.”’; further, a reso- 

on was adopted, “ requesting the Council to 
suspend the rights of the — whose names 
Were affixed to the document in question until ul- 
terior measures can be adopted.” Further than 
we are not at present in a condition to re- 








rt; but we must repeat our sincere regret, that 
Sesdanions of a very serious nature have crept 
into the Institute; we believe, however, they ori- 

ited in, and that their continuation has been 
= to, some —— ——— less — 
whose eo vperationꝰ woul: dangerous to an 
Society, and from whom hostility i» more to be 
than assistance. 

Tus Rerort or Tus Scuoon or Desien.— 
This document is in preparation, and will be issued 
ere long. We believe it will be on the whole sa- 
tisfactory ; we regret to learn, however, that the 
Se nt gr jam tee * very slightly * 
men , for so a r- 
ward a t ——— 
the country—aid should be given with no niggard 
hand. There can be no doubt whatever, that a 
largely-increased sum would not only meet with 
no opposition, but be exceedingly satisfactory to 
the country at large. 

Broorry in THE Nineremnta Century.—It 
will scarcely be — that, yo oe 
age, a petition n prepated for-presen 
to the — of Commons, praying that certain 
pictures contained in the National ry may be 
removed from the building, as being “ representa- 
tions blasphemous and insulting to our holy re- 
ligion,” and, moreover, “ direct breaches of the 
second commandment.” The petition has been 
transmitted to a large number of the clergy of the 
Established Church, entrea af ures ’’; 
and it is accompanied by a woodcut of one of the 
“ shocking” pictures—a painting of Murillo. We 
do not trust ourselves to comment upon this trans- 


action. 
— — — 


REVIEWS. 

A TREATISE ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
LanpscaPB GARDENING, ADAPTED TO NoRTH 
America; with Remarks on Rural Architec- 
ture. By A.J. Down1nea, Author of “ Designs 
for Cottage Residences,” &c. Second Edition. 
New York and London: Wiiey and Putnam, 


If it was with some misgiving that we first opened 
this volume, such fee por ve way to 
cordial approbation; for it is one that has very 
— disabused us of some pain and 

mceptions, by convincing us sound eri- 
ticism and refined taste in matters of Art are not 
confined to this side of the Atlantic, Mr. Down- 
ing has here produced a very delightful work, 
one that must be welcomed even in this coun’ 
as a valuable addition to what we ourselves al- 
ready possess on the same subjects, and which 
cannot fail to prove of equally extensive and be- 
neficial influence in America, where quite a new 
territory is opened for the exercise of the art of 
Decorated Landscape Scenery and its architectu- 
ral accompaniments. The encouraging reception 
the book has met with is itself a gratifying proof 
that the author’s countrymen possess some relish 
for the elegant and humanizing pursuits he treats 
of ; and, should they obtain from him some of the 
generous enthusiasm with which he regards this 
“ Old-World” fatherland of ours, there would be 
less bitterness and asperity on one side and on 
the other. 

In his first section the author gives usa suc- 
cinct history of gardening and its different styles 
in different countries, with characteristic notices 
of the principal modern practitioners of the art, 
and the chief writers upon it—useful information 
in its way, yet rather as a refreshener to the me- 
mory than as containing anything fresh in itself; 
whereas we now obtain in addition to ita great 
deal of what is equally new and interesting, viz., 
an account of the progress of ornamental garden- 
ing in the United States, and of the most noted 
parks and “places” there. Few of these date 
at all beyond the commencement of the present 
century, and auuad 06 She Seet are of —— 
formation, their grounds having been out by 
M. André Parmeentiot, who emigrated to that 


country no longer ago than be ag and 22* 


bours and example,” sa 

effected far more for landaeape gardening in Ame- 

rica than those of any other individual w ha 

The district on the Hudson River, midway of 2 
mens 





“places“ here spoken of is Beaverwick, near Al- 
bany, where the und i 


with és hall, “with mosaic floor of 
most splendia in the Union.” ©. 


seats here mentioned the book 
views-—too 


and 
of 


when 
— are into the shape of statues, and other 
e conceits, betraying the barbarism of 
false taste, are indulged in, As far as we are 
aware, the comparison has not been made before, 
but the two distinct modes may properly enough 
be likened to verse and prose, respectively; nor 
is the comparison validated ‘by saying that the 
poetical would be almost exclusively on the prose 
side, because the same may happen in the case of 
itself, where rhythm and rhyme do not 
exclude the prosaic, nor unmeasured diction the 
poetical. Landscape , then, may be re- 
2* as natural landscape trained to express 
tself in a polished prose style, either studiously 
ornate, luxuriant, and elaborate, or affecting force 
and energy. As nominal distinctions for these 
two divi of the natural style, Mr, Downing 
adopts the cents : grace” and the ‘“ pic- 
turesque”’ se of g preferring 
former to Loudon’s term “ gar ue,” or to 
the epithet taken * pm i tion hs * 
tur ue,” because dscape garden 
— * aims at the beautiful, True; but, if it 
be at all worthy of the title of landscape, it also 
aims at the picturesque. Both “beautiful” and 
‘graceful’ are far too yd in meaning to be 
ex ve of any distinct characteristic in op 
sition to the “‘ picturesque,” because the quality 
intended to be signified by them may, as fre- 
uently as not, be found in combination with 
the “las-mentined — We, therefore, de- 
i er ue” as a more - 
yvonne yf sem although it te not altogether free 
from objection. Dismissing verbal ies, and 
conside’ what is most of all 2 the 
matter itseif, we can aver the remar and pre- 
cepts both in this section, and the following 
one on “ Woods and Plantations,” to be highly 
judicious, and to evinee refined taste founded upon 
practice and study. The chapters or sections on 
the treatment of ayy and on that of water, 
the a rs ran 
tion of inter as well as - 
scape-gardener ;—and more than hints or general 
directions is not to be expected, where Nature is 
t guide,” Natural scenery cannot be planed lke 
a . Nat cannot ike 
garden-plots, laid out 
ments, which may be drawn out upon 
out any other data being required than 
imensions of the site. 
Not the least inter portion of the 
is that devoted to the subject of “ rural” or ville 
and cottage architecture, for it makes us ac- 
with several residences 
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replete with interest in America, than th ner 
of Was > Torrytown. ‘1 
Legend of ao delightfully told in 




















cottage mode, but retaining strongly marked 
of its Dutch —— The quaint old 
and finials, the crow-stepped gables, 

the hall paved with Dutch tiles, are among 
ancient and venerable ornaments of the houses 
settlers of Mahattan, now almost 
Embellishments, “architectural, rustic, and 
the subject of the last section, and 

itself alone afford matter for quotations 

and remarks to some extent; but, if we say any- 
further, it must be on some other oppor- 

For the present it must suffice that we 

have at least introduced to our readers a work, 
which, such of them as are at all interested in gar- 
dening, planting, or building, will no doubt be- 
come, not only acquainted but familiar with, as a 
judicious instructor and agreeable companion. 


Tus Town anv Castie or Herpetserc. En- 
ved by T. A. Prion, from a picture by 
.M.W. Tunwza, R.A. Published by the En- 
ver, 3, Elizabeth-place, Putney. ; 
print is absolutely refreshing ; it exhibits the 
great landscape-painter of the age and country 
translated into “ black and white’’—and, unhap- 
pily for Art and for the world, his later productions 
are less valuable in the original than in the trans- 
lation. The best ees of England have from 
time to time multiplied copies of his works : it is 
not too much to say that to none of them has he 
beer more indebted than he is to Mr. Prior—an 
artist hitherto comparatively unknown, but who, 
i this engraving, at once establishes indisputable 
to the highest professiona! rank. 

There are few towns of the Continent so interest- 
ing to the British public as that of Heidelberg ; its 
historical associations are peculiarly rich; the 
castle looks down, more than holf in old ruins, 
upon exquisite passages of Rhine scenery ; it is, 
in fact, the great point of attraction to all travellers 
—a visit to which is worth a far more weary pilgrim- 
age than that which now conducts the tourist to its 
vase, The subject of this picture is, therefore, in 
itself, important; but as a work of Art it has 
scarcely ever been su . 

The time-honoured and time-troubled castle is 

ted on the side of the hill, commanding the 
town and overlooked by a mountain ; it is suffi- 
ciently near to permit an examination of its details ; 
yet distant enough to indicate its character as the 
remnant only of a glory of the past. ‘The long and 
narrow e stretches across the noble river, on 
the banks of which groups are busied—some in 
m, others in seeking pleasure. The 
— foe treated; seldom has a mere 
been more interesting by the pen- 
cil. Mr. Prior, we repeat, deserves the < igh. 
est praise for the manner in which he has trans- 
ferred the work to copper, and so multiplied the 
t it cannot fail to afford. It is a most 
t and effective print; presenting a rare 
combination of force and delicacy,—a production 
of great labour, but of labour well bestowed. 
Intvernaten Excursions tn Itaty. By Ep- 
wanp Lean. Published by M‘Leay, Hay- 


market 
The sketches contained in this volnme present 
Italy under new features to the public: the sub- 
| jects being from the Abruzzi; and we are only 
' prised that this part of the country has not 
explouiée, when we remember that 
stone in the Italian cities has 
brated than the Tomb of Poly- 
there knows not the Dogana 
knows our own Custom- 
in the terra beata, with 
shade he might be able 
if his evil fortune drew him 
y heat of the Neapolitan or the 
? The non-itinerant public know 
of every city in the Italian states, 
nothing about the Abruzzi; nor do 
of travellers, nor even the 
the districts, know 
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wilized society. Perhaps, with the ex- 
tours of Sir R. Colt Hoare, 

Hon. Keppel Craven, there is no 
account of this part of Italy ; while 
with all kinds of journals and 
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tours to those parts that everybody knows every- 
OTe —* h rincipal th 
he work contains thirty principal views, wi 
highly-effective small wandonte of interesting 
snatches of scenery to the number of forty. The 
lithographs are executed upon tinted paper, the 
highest lights being touched in with white. The 
subjects are all extremely well selected, and have 
been drawn on the stone by Mr. Lear himself 
with admirable breadth and effect. These very 
interesting views are not street scenes, but distant 
views of towns, which describe also the character 
of the country by which they are surrounded; and 
they are accompanied by letterpress, written by 
the artist himself, who has referred extensively to 
topographical and historical works in the Italian 
language. 
fe lithographs commence with two views of 

Tagliacozzo—the first showing the cliffs that over- 

hang the place; and the second, the town itself 

beautifully situated, and rising on the right as an 
amphitheatre. These are followed by views of 

Avezzano and Celano—in the latter, the famous 

Castle of Celano is a prominent feature. The 

twelfth plate presents a view of a place * 

situated on the side of a hill—this is the Citta di 

Penne, so little visited by strangers that the artist 

was fain to piquet his horse in the market-place, 

as there was no inn inthe place. Views of Antro- 
doco and Rieti follow, both romanticly situated— 
the former especially so, being immediately domi- 
nated by apparently inaccessible mountains. These 
views are the last of the artist’s first Abruzzo expe- 
dition; for the Abruzzi are three, and he divides 
them accordingly. Various views of Albe, Civita 
d’Antino, Peschina, Abadessa, Castel di Sangro, 

Scanno, &c., follow, terminating with Amatrice, 

after which Mr. Lear proceeds by Rieti to Rome. 
This is a part Italy that so few travellers visit, 

and of which there are so few accessible accounts, 
that those interested in this terra incugnita cannot 
do better than consult Mr. Lear’s book, who, in 
addition to his able lithographs of the physique 
of the country, dwells agreeably upon its morale, 
and also upon its cuisine—an important chapter in 
all histories—which, by the way, in the Abruzzi, is 
by no means of the first order. 

Tue PatncrpLtes or Gornic EccLEsiastiIcaL 
Arcuitecture. By M.H. Broxam. London: 
D. Boever, Fleet-street. 

** Eighth edition,” says the title-page; and those 

two words seem enough to render our office of 

critic nugatory. The utility and value of such a 

handbook has been thus tested and proved— 

weighed in the balance and not found wanting— 
submitted to the public, and accepted with avidity. 

Still, the present edition comes to us with extra en- 

grevings and more information, and is, therefore, 

entitled again to consideration. For our own parts 
we must say, that as a portable “ pocket-book,”’ 
to all pedestrian church visitors and antiquaries, 
it will be acceptable as a companion, aboundin, 
in useful and agreeable information, rendered sti 
sega by an abundance of woodcuts, well selected 
rom varied and valuable originals. 

Tue Scenery anp Porrry oF THE ENGLIsH 
Lakes. By Cuaries Mackay, LL.D. London: 
LonoMAN and Co. 

We often meet with men who have traversed the 

half of Europe, and subjected themselves to the 

vexations and annoyances of a dozen continental 
trips, in search of the picturesque and beautiful— 
apparently unconscious that their own country pos- 
sesses both } in most instances equal, and in many 
cases superior, to those which are to be found in 
any region under the sun. Paris and the Rhine and 
Switzerland are every summer visited by thou- 
sands of English, while the loveliest and sweetest 
spots of God's creation, the mountains and the 
lakes, the forests and the meadows, of Britain are 
comparatively untravelled and unknown. We con- 
fess to have in us so much of the love of “ father- 
land” as to prefer the hedgerows and pastures of 
an English landscape to the grim towers and 
rugged rocks of Germany, or the gay throngs 
on the Boulevards of Paris. “ The nery and 

Poetry of the Lakes”—the very title is replete 

with associations of the beautiful, suggesting 

thoughts of pleasant ways—the glades Jr nooks 
of solitude, the habitations of peace, inta which the 

—* ty and the —*— of the world 

cannot entrance, ray and Wordsworth 

and Wilson have revelled in quiet loveliness of 





this district, and immortalized its scenery in man 
a glowing line. Mr. Mackay is well bnew to the 
public as a most pleasing and elegant writer, both in 
prose and verse: the volume before us is’ written 
with such feelings as the places he describes would 
naturally inspire. Starting from Lancaster he 
ranges the entire locality of the lakes, brings every 
place worthy of observation under notice, narrates 
its history, culls its poetry, and acts the part of 
a pleasant, gossipping fellow-traveller.” We 
would most gladly just now quit the hot streets of 
our crowded metropolis, and trace his footsteps 
with his volume in our hands. The work is en- 
riched with a large number of illustrations on 
wood, by Harvey, Gilbert, D. Cox, jun., &e. &e, 


Tue Fievp-Frower. Engraved by Poscui- 

—*— — a —* by Vidar. Pub- 
ishers, GouriIL et V1BERT, Paris; Ga 
Junin, andCo., London, 

This is one of a series in course of issue by the 

eminent publishers of Paris—drawings by Vidal, 

whose pencil is justly famous for extraordinary re- 
finement and great skill in picturing character. 

His subjects are infinitely varied; we not long ago 

noticed the print of ‘Curiosity’—a Alle és hake 

bre peeping into a sealed letter ; we have here the 
contrast—a beautiful and gentle maiden see 

to know her love's destiny | the torn petal of a 

field flower, It is a pretty thought gracefully 

worked out; there is great delicacy in the treat- 
ment of the subject, very simple though it be; 
for it tells a story with fine effect. The engraver 
of this series is an Englishman—and we know that 

Mr. Posselwhite has received the marked a 

proval of the artists and the critics of France. His 

work is executed in the mixed style—line and 
stipple; and his object has been to produce, as 
nearly as he could, an imitation of the drawing, 

We are pleased that French publishers have found 

it to their advantage to resort for aid to an Eng- 

lish burin; and that the engraver has so accom- 
plished his task as to obtain high praise on the 

Continent. He merits it both there and here. 

GitBeRtT’s MoperN ATLAS OF THE WORLD 

FOR THE Pzopie. London: J. GILBert. 

Mr. Gilbert has done good service to “ the people,” 
by putting into their hands at a marvellously 
rate a number of useful and valuable geographi 
works. We have here three maps for one shilling, 
engraved in a clear and distinct manner, with co- 
loured outlines. The Atlas will be completed in 
eleven parts, including a consulting index of 
twenty-four thousand places. We cordially re- 
commend it to all who require a neat and correct 
book of reference. 

A New UniversaL EtyMoLocical anp Pro- 
NounciInG DicTionaRyY oF THE ENGLISH 
LanouaGe. London: J. GILBERT. 

This is another of Mr. Gilbert’s truly valuable 
publications, well deserving a place on the table 
of those whose means will not permit them to par- 
chase more costly, yet scarcely more useful, works, 
It contains —— of two thousand words 
are not to be met with in the dictionaries of J 
son and Walker, embracing the principal of those 
used in the most popular of the natural sciences 
and natural history ; with a large number of the 
obsolete words occurring in our old standard au- 
thors, illustrated by appropriate quotations, with 
the derivation of each word and its proper accen- 
tuation, Such a work has been long called for, 
and from the manner in which this is prod 

and its cheapness, it must have an extensive sale. 


Hanp-800K 0” ANATomY. London: 8. HieHtst. 
A little work compiled for the use of students of 
Art, who have not the opportunity of drawing 
from the living model. It is simple in its 7*8 
sions, consisting merely of illustrations © 
bones and principal muscles of the human 
with their anatomical names, and 1 
way suited for easy reference. The descrip’ 
adopted are from the folio edition of —“ 
“ Anatomical Studies.“ The publication may 
very useful to the tyro in figure-drawing. 

x ö— — ⸗ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE regret that we are compelled to postpone the publi- 
cation of Mr. Pyne’s sixth fetter on Landscape unt our 
next—in consequence of its requiring an engt® which 
we could not get ready in time. 
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